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NOTHING.” 


“The resumption of diplomatic relations between France and Germany has enabled me to give directions for the withdrawal of the protection extended to Ger- 


mans in France by the diplomatic and consular representatives of the United States in that country. 


It is just to add that the delicate duty of this protection has 


been performed by the Minister and Consul-General at Paris, and the various consuls in France unger the supervision of the latter, with great kindness, as well as with 


prudence and tact. Their course has received the commendation of the German Government, and has wounded no susceptibility of the French.”"—U. %. Grant. 
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Tue Publishers of Harxper’s 
Week.y take pleasure in announcing 
that they will shortly commene the 
publication of 


DORE’S LONDO) 


in MONTHLY EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLE MENTS 


to the WEEKLY, each containing: many 
MAGNIFICENT ILLusTRATIONS Ly the 
greatest master of the picturesqie, ac- 
companied with interesting and thrill- 
ing- sketches of London life prepated by 


the price of two dollars a number, *yill be 
sent out GRATUITOUSLY with HaiiPEr’s 
WEEKLy ; and the Publishers Lelieve 
that it will prove one of the most elegant 
and attractive Pictorial Serials ever of- 
fered to the American Public. — 

Witu the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY the Publishers wil! send 
out gratuitously a RicHLy ILLUST! ATED 
EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, contairing a 
great variety of fresh and intersting 
reading matter. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1872 


COMMITTEE appointed at a meting 
of Republicans in the city of T»peka, 

in Kansas, have issued an address whi'h im- 
plies concert with the Cincinnati Ci nven- 
tion. Whether, however, that conven ion is 
to be a mass-meeting- merely, or an ass *mbly 
of delegates of organized movements n the 
different States, does not clearly appear But 
the nomination of Judge Davis by the Labor 
Reformers, and the strenuous exhort itions 
to passivity fom many of the chief | )emo- 
cratic journ in the country, shov_ that 
there is a very lively hope, should G‘neral 
GRANT be renominated, of concentrati! g ev- 
ery element of opposition to the Repu jlican 
party upon a single candidate. Indeed some 
of the shrewdest political observers j1 the 
country believe that the Democratic party 
as a body will sustain the Cincinnati ‘| andi- 
date. And when told that if he be a R»pub- 
lican such support would be the virtu/! dis- 
banding of the Democratic party, the reply 
is that it would be only a piece of sti ategy 
well understood by the Democratic laders 
and by all who closely study politic af- 
fairs. 

’ The Kansas address says that “ we ¢te re- 
quired to believe that fealty to the Prei-ident 
is above fealty to the party, and that ‘ealty 
to the party is above and beyond the prin- 
ciples upon which the party was four ded.” 
Who, in any proper sense, “‘ requires” this is 
net clearly stated. The address furth ‘ir de- 
clares that a certain purpose has anit iated 
every Republican State Convention \'hich 
has been held to elect delegates to the ‘Phil- 


adélphia Convention, and that the pu pose 


is the renomination of the President ar 1 the 
perpetuation of corruption. Now that State 
conventions of Republicans express their 
preference for General GRANT as a canc¢ idate 
is merely an exercise of that liberty \ hich 
every Republican ought to exercise 1 efore 
the nomination ; and if any Republica. be- 
lieves General GRANT to be a corrupt man, 
it is his duty not to vote for him. Bit to 
charge upon the Republican State Co: iven- 
tions, as the Kansas address of Messrs. PAR- 
RoTT and Ross expressly does charge, ¢ pur- 
pose of perpetuating “the corrupt ring that 
are sapping the life-blood of the natio 1,” is 
a zeal for Cincinnati quite beyond re ason. 
It is an extravagance which certain]; can 
not harm the Republican party. 

The Cincinnati Convention will be 1 rally 
important should it make a nomin:ition 
which would be supperted by the enti > op- 
position. If the Republican Conventi in at 


. Philadelphia should nominate the Pres dent 


—as there is now very little doubt tl at it 
will—there will be a vigorous effort to :om- 
bine the disaffected Republicans anc the 
Democrats. If the effort does not suc seed, 
and a candidate is nominated at Cincin aati, 
the result will be a small diminution o' the 
regular Republican vote, but not the d ‘feat 
of the regular Republican candidate. [If it 
does succeed, the Presidential campaig n of 


‘ 1872 will be the Republican party ag iinst 


the field. On the. one side will be a hest 


composed of old Copperheads, of the Ku- 
Klux, of every man who in any degree | ates 
the government and the Union, of Rept-blic- 
ans selfishly estranged from their party and 
known as “sore heads,” with sincere D »mo- 


This sptendid- 


crats and some Republicans who honestly 
believe that the re-election of General GRANT 
would be a greater misfortune than the de- 


sidé. will be the great multitude of the old 


| Republicans, with whom its principles are a 
.| politica] religion, who believe that it, and it 


alone, offers the surest guarantee of national 
peace, liberty, and prosperity; and with 
them the Republicans who are selfishly in- 
terested in the party success, and some Dem- 
ocrats who would rather vote fer GRANT than 
for any other Republican. 

In such a campaign why should any sin- 
cere Republican, who knows that in politics 


ideally best so often baffles the practically 
better, support the supposed Cincinnati can- 
didate? Let us imagine him to be a Repub- 
lican, able and honorable. Let us concede 
that -to the voter of whom we speak he 


_-ssems a man more fitted for the Presidential 


_offive: than the candidate of the Republican 
Convention. Yet the necessities of his posi- 
tion and the conditions of his election, 
should he be elegted, would necessarily con- 
strain his actidh. The great mass of his 
supporters would be Democrats. In a gov- 
ernment like ours, a government by party, 
he could not escape his position. His ad- 
ministration, call it what you will, would be 
a Democratic administration; and it would 
be merely a bridge over which the Demo- 
cratic party, fully organized, with banners 
flying and bugles blowing, with all its artil- 
lery, baggage wagons, and bummers, would 
march into power in 1873. 

This would not be true if the Cincinnati 
party were a new party. This was not true 
in 1856, when the Republican party, composed 
of Free-soil Democrats and old Whigs, poll- 
ed twelve hundred thousand votes for FRE- 
MONT. The Republican organization was a 
new party, formed upon great issues, and de- 
claring great principles. It was not founded 
upon a preference of candidates, or mere dis- 
content with administration. It was not a 
‘protest against certain men and alleged evil 
practices in some details of administration ; 
it was a reconstruction of parties upon vital 
and fundamental questions. There is no 
such situation now. The old issues, indeed, 
are tending to settlement. The country de- 
mands honest and efficient administration. 
But the mistake of the Cincinnati leaders is 
in supposing that the people believe honest 
and efficient administration to be surer un- 
der Democratic than under Republican con- 
trol of the government. Gentlemen at Wash- 
ington fix their eyes upon some abuse of 
detail until they see nothing else, and natu- 
rally believe any thing desirable which in 
their judgment promises to remedy that. 
They demand a kind of symmetry and con- 
sistency of administration which are impos- 
sible. There will be in every Administration 
great omissions, serious blunders, dishearten- 
ing details of many kinds. But the wise 
and patriotic man, less anxious to find fault 
than to encourage and sustain every good 
endeavor, judging the whole by a general 
spirit and purpose rather than captiously 
challenging single acts, while he holds the 
Administration justly responsible, will never 
forget the terrible alternative offered by the 
defeat of the Republican party. 


THE MILITARY RING. 


It was hoped by many who are unfriendly 
to the Administration that the New York 
Custom-house investigations would reveal 
collusion between the White House and cor- 
rupt officers of the government. When Sen- 
ator ScHURZ declared that the general order 


than the Secretary of the Treasury he hint- 
ed that it was the President, because he is 
the only power which, in that sense, is higher 
than the Secretary. It was said, however, 
that he meant the military ring, of which, 
according to some statements, the President 
is the slave. When the testimony was taken 
in New York by the Senate committee it was 
alleged that somebody had told somebody 
that he had heard from somebody else that 
General PORTER and General BABCOCK, the 
secretaries of the President, shared with 
LEET the plunder of the general order busi- 
ness; and the implication was that as the 
President had given Mr. LEET a letter to Mr. 
GRINNELL, there was a general understand- 
ing among all concerned, and the impression 
sought to be produced upon the country un- 
doubtedly was that the whole affair was a 
“mess” to which the President of the United 
States was privy, if he were not an actesl 
participant in swindling. 

It is easy to understand that skillful i. 
vocates, animated by bitter hostility, picking 
out certain facts from the events of three 
years, asserting, insinuating, suppressing, 

nd distorting at pleasure—as is the habit of 
dvocates both in law and politics—might 
raise doubt and cenfusion in the mind of the 
reader, who depends upon their statement of 
what the evidence is rather than upon the 


evidence itself. The charge of a military 


feat of the Republican party.. -On the other. 


} the resolution only to be content with the 


swindle was sustained by a power higher - 


ring is not new. The President, upon enter- 
ing the White House, naturally wished to 
keep near him in confidential positions men 


-whom he had proved elsewhere, not only as 


soldiers, but as men of-fidélity and capacity. 
He retained, therefore, as secretaries two gen- 
tlemen of his military family whom he knew 
well and trusted entirely. There is, how- 
ever, a certain jealousy in the public mind 
of military influence and habit in civil ad- 
ministration, and the selection of the Presi- 
dent was sometimes severely criticised. But 
no man who understood the circumstances 
could be surprised at his. choice, while no 
one who knew-him could in any way suspect 
it of any sinister intention. 


‘But when the contest of patronage began, - 
as under every Administration, dark hints 


were thrown out, and at last the existence 
of the ring was openly declared. But what 
does the investigation show? In substance 
this: that just. before Mr. GRINNELL was ap- 
pointed Collector, and when it was probably 
decided that he should be appointed, the 
President gave to Mr. LEET, who had been 
in his military family, and, so far as appears, 
had been also an unexceptionable young 


man, a letter of general recommendation to - 


Mr. GRINNELL. Mr. LEET asked for the 
general order business, and the Collector 
gave him an interest in it. Complaints of 
the management of the business were made 
by merchants and others, and Mr. STEWART 
spoke to the President. The Secretary of 
the Treasury wrote to Collector GRINNELL 
that it was desirable to change the system. 
Before it was changed, however, a new Col- 
lector, Mr. MURPHY, was appointed. Again 
the Secretary suggested a change. - But the 
Collector demurred, and the Secretary, act- 
ing upon the principle that his subordinate 
upon the spot should be permitted to regu- 
late the matter, did not press his suggestion. 
Now comes in the insinuation that it was 
not pressed, or that the change was: not 
made, because the military ring, including 
its two heads, Generals PORTER and Bas- 
COCK, in the White House, and supported by 
the President, were interested in the swindle. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury for- 
bore to press his suggestion because of any 
ring or corrupt influence is simply laugh- 
able. Of all conspicuous public men of long 
service in this country not one is more spot- 
less, even by the least suspicion, and in this 
angry time, than Mr. BouUTWELL. And the 
moment that Generals PORTER and BABCOCK 
can be heard they state, without reserva- 
tion, that they have never received a single 
cent from.the profits of the general order 
swindle, and that the celebrated “ mess,” to 
sustain which great sums of money were al- 
leged to be paid, was an ordinary “‘ mess” at 
Washington, conducted with economy, to 
which Mr. Leet, while he was a member, 
contributed very much less than one hun- 
dred dollars. And this statement is unre- 
servedly believed by every one who knows 
the two secretaries. In their word even the 
visionary link that connected the White 
House with the general order swindle dis- 
solves and disappears. The President’s let- 
ter, introducing his young aid to the Col- 
lector, although turned to an unfortunate 


purpose, was & simple act of friendship 


which is easy to understand; and it was a 
letter which a more wily and less honest 
man than the President would not have 
written. That the representations of Mr. 
STEWART did not produce a change in the 
system will not seem extraordinary to any 
one who knows how constantly every Presi- 
dent is vehemently solicited by every repre- 
sentative of every interest. Apparently he 
decided to leave the matter to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, in whose department the 
customs service is included, and the Secre- 
tary did what he thought best. 

We are not saying, certainly, that there 
was not corruption in the general order busi- 
ness, nor that it was wise to leave it so long 
untouched. But we are saying most em- 
phatically that the attempt to connect the 
President or his secretaries with the scandals 
of that business has wholly failed. The at- 
tempt has been made with ingenious malice. 
Minor and obscure pointe have been elabora- 
ted and marshaled to do the utmost damage. 
But what the country is interested to know 
is, not whether in such transactions there 
may not have been doubtful circumstances 
and injudicious actions, but whether the 
President of the United States or his con- 
fidential secretaries have been engaged— 
for such is the real scope of the charge— 
in cheating and swindling. And the inves- 
tigation, if it has effected nothing else, has 
exonerated them in every honorable mind 
from the least injurious suspicion. 

Those who in the investigation of frauds 
in administration seem much more anxious 
to smear the President than to punish guilty 
agents ought to consider whether by so clear 
an exhibition of personal animosity they do 
not harm the cause of simple, honest reform. 
For if once the country believes that the cry 
of corruption is raised not so much to purify 
the service as to serve a partisan and person- 


al end, that moment the purification of the 
service will become more difficult than ever 
before. 


ENGLISH TENDENCIES. 


THE recent English thanksgiving for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales, and the at- 
tack upon the Queen immediately after, will 
undoubtedly have a certain immediate ef- 
fect in checking the republican movement 
of which Sir CHARLES DILKE is the repre- 
sentative. There are many timid persons 
who would regard the imposing spectacle 
of the thanksgiving as an indication of the 
deep-seated and general loyalty of the coun- 
try, and the difficulty and danger of oppos- 
ing it would therefore seem to them very 
greatly enhanced. Still others would reflect 
that if the direct consequence of Sir CHARLES 
DILKE’s speeches ridiculing the pomp of 
royalty is an attack upon the Queen, the 
republic had better be indefinitely post- 
poned. Indeed, the monarchy is undoubt- 
edly strengthened by the fact that the mon- 
arch is a queen, for the sex of the ruler, and 
the fact that she is actually powerless, is a 
constant appeal to the generosity of the na- 
tion. If there were a dissolute or obstinate 
king upon the throne, instead of a queen 
universally respected, the republican move- 
ment would be stronger than it apparent- 
ly is. 

We say apparently, because there can be 
no doubt that the steady tendency of En- 
gland is toward a political system popular 
in form as well as in fact. As political power 
is equalized by the extension of the suffrage, 
the reason of the old inequality will be more 
and more sharply questioned, and in such 
a questioning the hereditary legislator be- 
comes an anomaly which must disappear. 
The object of Sir CHARLES DILKE and those 
who agree with him is to make this truth so 
apparent that the old system may disappear 
peacefully. It holds chiefly by tradition, 
not by conviction. A trenchant and skillful 
speech, like those which Mr. LowfF delivered 
in the debate upon the extension of the suf- 
frage just before the fall of the last liberal 
ministry, will stay proceedings for a time, 
but it will not end them. Such speeches, 
like all effective conservative speeches, are 
only striking and powerful statements of 
the reason of the old order—a reason which 
is familiar, but the force of which is often 
forgotten in the onset of reform. They do 
not present new arguments, but they bur- 
nish and replate the old. And when, in 
turn, the advancing tide sweeps them away, 
reform has made an actual gain. 

The instinctive jealousy and impatience 
of theory which distinguishes the English 
mind is a political safeguard of very great 
value. The Continental reformers construct 
a fine theory upon reasons which it is not 
easy to overthrow, and then require con- 
formity from the state. The old French 
revolution was the chief illustration of this 
tendency, with its assertion of abstract 
rights which it was the imperative duty of 
society at once to recognize and organize in 
systems without regard to the situation. 
“So much the worse for the facts,” was the 
serious conclusion of French political logic. 
It has cost France dearly. England ad- 
vances otherwise. But that she advances, 
and toward the overthrow of a system which 
amidst the pealing Ze Deums of St. Paul’s 
seemed to be as proudly permanent as ever, 
is indisputable. 


THE SENATE AND THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 


THE exigencies of debate sometimes re- 
quire very doubtful statements, and certain- 
ly Senator CARPENTER, from Wisconsin, must 
have been sorely pressed when he permitted 
himself to say, upon the motion for an ap- 
propriation in aid of the reform of the civil 
service, that the report of the commissioners 
upon that subject “denounces our govern- 
ment, and every department of it, and every 
officer of it, from the President of the United 
States down to the humblest subaltern in 
the service, as rotten and corrupt.” This is 
what Senator CARPENTER says that the re- 
port states. _What the report actually does 
state is this: “Tt is pleasant to express our 
conviction not only that there are many 
men of the highest character and ability in 
the service of the government, but that the 
large majority of the persons 80 employed 

can not justly be suspected of improper con- 
duct.” If Mr. CARPENTER really thinks that 
this is a declaration that “every officer” in 
the civil service is “rotten and corrupt,” it 
would seem that he might wisely apply to 
some “board of broken-down school-mas- 
ters” to expound to him the meaning of 
words. 

Senator LOGAN remarked that “the law 
that was passed authorized the President 
to make certain rules, or to appoint commis- 
sioners to do so; but I do not suppose that it 
intended that the commission should make 
this kind of rules.” That is possible; but 
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the President, being authorized, thought 
otherwise, and, so far as he is concerned, his 
decision seems to dispose of the matter. Had 
Senator LOGAN been President, he would un- 
doubtedly have made other rules, and he 
therefore very logically moved the repeal 
of the law which authorized the making of 
these. But the Senator forgot that the law 
really confers no new power upon the Presi- 
dent. It is merely an expression of the as- 
sent of Congress to the exercise of powers 
that he already possesses. And the signiti- 
cance of the assent lies in the fact that Con- 
gress has long indulged in a practice which 
closely resembles a usurpation of that power. 
We do Senator LOGAN the justice to say that, 
being then in the House of Representatives, 
he denounced the law when it was intro- 
duced as the worst civil service bill ever 
proposed. But as the law merely recognized 
a power already actually vested in the Exec- 
utive, Mr. LOGAN virtually conceded the au- 
thority for a most radical reform. 

Senator SHERMAN stated that he was very 
warmly in favor of civil service reform-—ot 
some other kind than that suggested. In- 
deed, the harmony of Senatorial conviction 
that there should be a reform is only sur- 
passed by the harmony of hostility to any 
experiment or method for obtaining it. Sen- 
ator HAMLIN, when the President suggests 
that officers of the governmeut who have been 
devoting extra time to the investigation of 
the subject should be allowed a fair compen- 
sation, asks if that is civil service reform. 
Yet Senator HAMLIN does not hesitate to 
introduce a bill to pay thirty thousand 
dollars to a certain sculptor to make a 
symbolical work in commemoratiog of the 
war. 

Senator EDMUNDs in a brief speech stated 
very clearly the mischiefs that must neces- 
sarily arise from the present system of the 
civil service, founded wholly upon patron- 
age. It necessarily destroys the independ- 
ence of both the executive and legislative 
branches of the government. That is not 
to say, as Senator CARPENTER will probably 
suppose, that both of those branches are 
wholly rotten and corrupt. But the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin ought to remember that 
other wen are fallible. Even honest men, 
being in the executive or legislative depart- 
ments, may have measures to carry, and votes 
that they would like to secure, or offices that 
they have promised, or caucuses that they 
would like to control, and they may possi- 
bly sometimes forget that only fit men 
should be appointed to office. They may, 
therefore, wish to take measures to guard 
against the ill consequences of such forget- 
fulriess by regulations tending to secure fit 
officers only. custodiet? asks the Sena- 
tor. Nobody, replies Mr. EpMUNDs. Nobody 
can guarantee purity of administration or 
perfect justice. No: we can not abolish 
small-pox. But shall we, therefore, refuse 
to adopt any sanitary measures? 


THE JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


THe arrival of the Japanese embassy 
seems to many persons only a repetition of 
that of Mr. BURLINGAME from China. But 
there is no dispute as to the significance of 
the Japanese movement. The revolution in 
that country is one of the most extraordinary 
in history, and the proof of its radical and 
thorough character is the decision of the 
empire to unseal itself and seek the enlight- 
enment of what it regards as a superior civ- 
ilization. The sincerity of the effort is 
shown by the character and activity of the 
resident Japanese minister, or ehargé d’af- 
faires, inthe United States, Mr. ARINORI Mort. 
Instead of resting in the elegant indifference 
which usually distinguishes. the diplomatic 
character, the Japanese minister devotes 
himself with the utmost earnestness to the 
study of our institutions and the mastery of 
that knowledge which is the key of modern 
progress. He is still a young man, but he 
has borne an important part in the regenera- 
tion of the empire, and his official presence 
here is sufficient evidence of the trust which 
is reposed in him. 

We spoke at the time of the speech of 
Governor ITo, at San Francisco, as indica- 
ting a remarkable perception of the sources 
of true national greatness. Among these, 
of course, popular intelligence is chief; and 
Mr. Mort is engaged in the careful consid- 
eration of our system of free schools, with 
the intention of introducing 4 similar sys- 
tem into Japan. The school language of 
that country at the present time is Chi- 
nese. The earliest lessons are learned by 
rote in that tongue, and they are taken from 
the moral classics of China. But as it isa 
language as foreign to the Japanese as the 
English, Mr. Mort does not despair of sub- 
stituting the English for the Chinese as the 
school language of his country. In the 
mean time the fact that gentlemen have 
been invited to that country from the Unit- 
ed States to supervise the introduction of 
improved agricultural and financial systems, 
and that the reception of such strangers 1s 


inost cordial, shows again the sincerity and 
the scope of the Japanese revolution. 

The impression thus far produced in this 
country by the embassy of Iwakuka and 
his associates is most agreeable, The chief 
embassador is a gentleman who would be 
every where conspicuous by refinement and 
serenity of manner, and an aspect of supe- 
rior intelligence. That he is the Prime Min- 
ister of an Asiatic government, the most an- 
cient and hitherto the least known of any, 
is a fact which instinctively gecalls the Ger- 
man_ proverb, “ Beyond the.mountains are 
men also.” The speech of IWAKURA, in re- 
sponse to the happy welcome of the Speakér 
when the embassy was received by the 
House of Representatives, was so peculiarly 
felicitous that of itself it increases the inter- 
est and respect which are already felt for 
the Japanese alliance: 


“Me. Spraxes anp Honornaste Memeres OF THE 
Hovse or Representatives oF THE States: 
Ov behalf of the embassadors of Japan, our sover- 
eign, and the people whom we represent, we tender to 
you our sincere thanks and warmest friendship. We 
fully appreciate the distinguished honor which places 
us face to face in the presence of that mighty power 
which rules the great American republic. Govern- 
ments are etrong when built upon the hearts of an en- 
lightened people. We came for enlightenment, and 
gladly find it here. Journeying eastward from the 
empire of the sunrise toward the sunrising, we daily 
behold a new sunrise beyond the one we before en- 
joyed. New knowledge rises daily before us; and 
when a completed trip shall have passed in review of 
an encircled globe, we shall gather together our treas- 
ures of knowledge, remembering that, however we 
have advanced toward the sources of light, each on- 
ward move has revealed a further step beyond. The 
government of Japan already appreciates the value of 
an enlightened policy toward itself and all nations; 
but our united ‘aasurances on our return will confirm 
to the people at large the friendliness of feeling so fre- 
quently expressed heretofore, and now so generously 
exhibited to the embassy. In the future an extended 
commerce will unite our national! interests by a thou- 
sand forms, as drope of water commingle flowing from 
our several rivers to that common ocean that divides 
our countries. Let us express the hope that our na- 
tional friendship may be as difficult to sunder or 
estrange as to divide the once blended drops compos- 
ing our common Pacific Ocean.” 


THE RELIGIOUS AMENDMENT. 


Many of the supporters of what is called 
the religious amendment to the Constitu- 
tion feel that great injustice has been done 
to the movement by the press; and they 
protest that they should not be represented 
as having improperly used the name of any 
conspicuous gentleman as an officer of the 
society. We are assured by one of the mont 
justly influential of those who are mterest- 
ed that more pains were taken to ascertain 
the views of those who composed their or- 
ganization than is the usual habit, and that 
in the case of Governor JEWELL, of Connecti- 
cut, they were morally sure of his sympathy 
and co-operation. The character of our in- 
formant is sufticient evidence of the sinceri- 
ty of the assertion. But our conviction in re- 
gard to the proposition itself is not changed. 
It would be a most unwise measure, and the 
general tone of the press in discussing it is 
undoubtedly due to the persuasion that the 
country would regard such a suggestion, 
were it apparently generally favored, as a 
serious blow at religious liberty. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue Hon. Davin Davis, the nominee of the 
National Labor Reform party, was born in Cecil 
County, Maryland, and is just fifty-seven years 
old. He graduated at Kenyon College in iss2; 
studied law at Harvardand Yale; went to Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, in 1835, and commenced prac- 
tice: was a member of the Legislature in 1844; 
and in 1848 was elected judge of the Eighth Ju- 
dicial District of Illinois. In 18 President 
LINCOLN appointed him an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Jourt of the United States. Al- 
though a very opulent man, he is quite simple 
in his tastes and ways, but by no means averse 
to the pleasant things of the table, edible and 
potable, and to the wit that makes the table a 
very agreeable place of resort. Take the Su- 

reme Court as it stands, and it would be difficult 

get together nine abler or more genial men 
than are now upon the bench. 

—Governor 
that there are two vacant niches in the old Hall 
of Representatives at Washington waiting to be 
filled up with statues of the illustrious departed 
of this State, and recommends that an appropri- 
ation be made to fill them with the ‘‘ counterfeit 
presentments’’ of Governor GEORGE CLINTON 
and RoBerT FUCLTon. 

—Mr. L. Stone, who is favorably 
known as the author of the “ Life of Sir Will- 
iam Johnson’’ and the editor of the College Re- 
view, has in press a history of the city of New York” 
from the earliest to the latest times. It will be 
full of interesting anecdote and reminiscence, 
and will recover all that can yet be traced of the 
fast vanishing romance of the city. Mr. STone’s 
antiquarian interests and literary sympathies, 
with his habits, that may be called Recediinan: 
of historical research, justify the expectation of 
a very entertaining and valuable work. 

—An amusing incident occurred in the House 
of Representatives a few days since, when a di- 
vision of the House was demanded. The chair- 
man appointed General BCTLER and General 
FARNSWORTH tellers. These two gentlemen 
are not on speaking terms, and when they 
met in front of the clerk's desk they did not 
observe the usual cu’tom of shaking hands, 
whereupon some member, wishing to carry on 
the joke, insisted upon introducing them. UT- 
LER was unwilling to look at Farnsworra, 
while the latter refused to recognize BUTLER, 


OFFMAN informs the Legislature 


—~_ 


They stood looking away from each other, with- 
out speaking, to the great amusemem of the 
members who are familiar with their peculiar 
relations. Each tried to ignore the presence 
of the other, and each announced the count of 
his side without consultation or agreement. 
Fortunately for FakRNswortH he could not tel! 
whether BuTLer was looking at him ornot. He 
has an impression that occasionally BUTLER went 
one eye on him, but-he is not sure of this; for 
sometimes it seemed as if BUTLER was looking 
in two or three different directions at once. The 
affair passed off without any personal collision. 

—We find this curious personal’ in a Lon- 
don paper, published one hundred and thirty. 
seven years ago: ‘* Letters from Holderness, in 
Yorkshire, mention the following remarkable 
inscription on a tombstone, newls erected in 
the church-yard of Heydon: ‘Here lieth the 
body of Strutton, of Padrington, 
buried the 18th of May, 1734, aged 97, who had 
by his first wife 28 children, and by a second 
wife 17; own father to 45, grandfather to 86, 

reat-grandfather to 97, and great-great-grand- 
ather to 23: in all 251.’” 

—In 1862 Messrs. CLARK & MAYNARD, book- 
sellers, of this city, suspended payment, com- 
promised with their creditors, and resumed busi- 
ness. A few days since they inclosed to each of 
their old creditors, who had voluntarily released 
all legal claim upon them, a check to make good 
the full amount of the original debt. That is 
the custom of good booksellers. 

—Bishop SELWYN was so much of a success 
with the Episcopalians when he came over to 
witness the sessions of the General Convention 
of the P. E. Church that the authorities of the 
Buard of Missions have invited the Lord Bishop 
of Peterborough, Dr. MaGee, to visit this coun- 
try next October, and preach the annual sermon 
before the board. Bishop M. was consecrated 
nearly four years ago. He is one of the most 
popular preachers in England. Hespeaks entire- 
ly without notes; but, after the most careful 
preparation in private, makes the final adjust- 
ment of his discourse when he perceives the char- 
acter and feels the inspiration of his audience. 

—English papers received by last steamer con- 
tain intimation that the government contem- 
recalling Sir Epwakp from 

Vashington, and sending out another minister. 

—LiszT has met the fate of all great musical 
geniuses in Europe—accepted a pension. The 
figure is six thousand florins a year. The payor 
is the Hungarian government. 

—Precisely what Bismarck thinks about the 
recent outburst of English papers and English 

Hticians relative to the treaty may be in- 
erred from a conversation between that person- 
age and“one of the representatives of the city of 
Hamburg in the German Parliament, published 
in the Aielen Gazette. 
the prince said, ‘‘ Never fear, there will be no 
wer. I have necessarily been obliged to devote 
much attention to the subject, and I have no 
hesitation in saying now that England is again 
clearly in the wrong, as it was during the Amer- 
ican war, from which these claims of the United 
States have arisen. It seems to me all nations 
have an interest in putting down such practices 
as those for which the United States demand an 
indemnity. Eight or ten years ago I made no 
secret of my conviction that the English govern- 
ment would eventually have to pay very dearly 
for its singular conduct during the American 
war, and, I believe, | repeatedly communicated 
my views on the subject to Mr. Wricut, the 
American minister, as well as to the represent- 
ative of the English government. And when 
I read the text of the Treaty of Washington I 
thought that England would have to pay a very 
heavy bill, but that, nevertheless, she would be 
thankful to extricate herself even at such a price 
from an exceedingly unpleasant, not to say dan- 
gerous, predicament. It is surely far better for 
a power that has plenty of money at its command 
to make pecuniary sacrifices, be they ever so 
heavy, than to plunge for a manifestly unjust 
cause into a long, a doubtful, a terrible war. | 
ara sure that this opinion will pregail in the long- 
run in England, and that the threats of hostill- 
ties will speedily die away. I have no direct in- 
formation as to the intentions of the Washing- 
ton cabinet; but, to my mind, the case is so clear 
that one can not have much difficulty in guess- 
ing the policy which it will adopt. Therefore I 
believe I can assure your merchants at Hamburg 
that there is no cause for apprehending more 
serious complications.”’ 

—JouHN Brigut’s health is so far from being 
re-established that his friends fear he will not be 
able to attend the present session of Parliament, 
and that he will never be able to take his old 
share of public work. 

—M. Victor Piace, late consul -general of 
France in this city, and now serving a two years’ 
term of imprisonment for cheating his govern- 
ment in the purchase of arms, when proved on 
the trial to have accepted bribes, uniformly an- 
swered, ‘“* Ah, yes; but that was in the United 
States, and the Americans all do that.”’ | 

—SamveL Harrmay, of St. Croix, Wisconsin, 
retired from scenes of blood at the close of our 
recent war with the rank of brevet brigadier. 
‘* Good-by, general,’’ were the parting words of 
his old comrades in the army. ‘* How are you, 
colonel ¥* was the salutation on reaching Wis- 
consin. As he neared home it came down to 
‘*How are you, cap?’ And finally, when he 
came among the boys at home, he was greeted 
with, “ Hello, Sam! got back again ?”’ 

—The promotion of Captain T. 8. Crrtts to 
the command of the Havana steamship Worro 
Castle, of which vessel he was first officer for 
several years, was a deserved recognition of his 
skill and courage as a seaman, as especially ex- 
hibited in his handling of the ship during a re- 
cent storm of almost unexampled duration and 
severity. The passengers on that trip testified 
their appreciation of his seaman-like qualities 
by the presentation of an elegant United States 
chronometer- watch, appropriately inscribed. 
The captain well deserves all his honors. 

—indian chiefs are becoming “good Indians."’ 
Srras Wriaenrt, chief of the Cherokee Nation, 
is a Presbyterian preacher; Lewis DOWNING, 
chiet of the Choctaws, and Jonn Jumper, chief 
of the Seminoles, are Baptist preachers, and 
SaMUEL CHECOL, chief of the Creek Nation, 4s 
a Methodist preacher. 

—The late Isaac Rica, of Boston, very opu- 
lent and very benevolent, was valiantly contest- 
ed for during his last hours by two medical 
men of ——— schools. The spectacle was 
an unseemly one.. ‘No skill could have saved 


the suffering man, He was beyond cure, But | 


(srass. 


atvle. 


To the latter gentleman 


one of these gentlemen, supposing be had some 
sort sel ag ore right, or full legal title to 
put medi¢ine into Mr. R., hung on to him like 
‘‘the king of terrors to a deceased African.” 
Go he would not, although notified that his 
room was more desired than his remedies. It is 
gossiped in Bo.ton that the clanye in the doc- 
tors who practiced was made at the suggestion 
of the doctors who preach, and that the patient 
breathed his last leaving the D.B.’s and M.D.’s 
in animated conflict. That is the way they do 
in Boston. Iteis different here, 
—Few living writers of, fiction have been 
rewarded with a swifte® public recognition 
of merit than Mr. B. L. Fanseosx, the author 
of “Grif, Joshua Marvel.’ and Blade-o’- 
His first book at once attracted atten- 
tion by its novelty of design and fresh and vig- 
\ The high expectations it awakened 
were fully realized in Joshua Marvel,” while 
his exquisite and pathetic Christmas story was 
received on both sides of the Atlantic with an 
enthusiasm like that which used to greet the 
holiday stories of CuakLtes Dickens. Like 
some of his literary confreres, Mr. FarsEon, by 
way of diversion from: the conceutrated labor of 
writing books, occasionally dashes off a lively, 
sparkling newspaper letter, like the one recent- 
ly published in our entertaining and popular 
contemporary, the Liome Journal. This excel- 
lent family newspaper, established more than a 
quarter of a century} ago by Morris & WILLIs, 
maintains a *xell-earned reputation as @ chron- 
icler of social, literary, and artistic matters. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A pEPtTaTion of wool-growers waited upon the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, March 4, to 
urge a reduction of duties on manufactured goods 
to thirty per cent. ad valorem, and the removal of all 
‘dutics on raw wool In the Senate, March 5, the fol- 
lowing-named committee was appointed to investi- 
gate the alleged Frenth arms sales by the United 
States government: Hamlin, Carpenter, Sawyer, Lo- 
gan, Ames, Harlan, and Stevenson. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce was instructed, March 7, to in- 
vestigate the subject of immigration, and the treat- 
ment of immigrants by the railroad companies. Both 
the Senate and House committees were engaged iu the 
inguiry about the sales of arms to France. 

n the Senate, March 8, the statuee of Jonathan 
Trumball and Roger Sherman were presented by the 
Connecticut Senators fer places in the new hall set 
apart for that purpose. On the same day tlie Honse 
voted to give a bounty of $109 to soldiers (and tl -ir 
widows and orphaus) who enlisted on or before Au- 
gust 6, 1561. 

The Japanese efnbaseadors were presented to the 
President March 4; The chief embassador made a 
friendly speech, to which President Grant replied in 
appropriate terms. In the evening the embassy en- 


joyed a reception given by Hon. James Brooks, of New « 


York, and on March 6 they were received by the House 
of Representatives, 

Jayne’s Building, in Philadelphia, was nearly de- 
etroyed by fire March 4, involving a loge of more than 
$200,000, fully covered by insurance. 

_March 5 was an intensely cold day throughout the 
Northeastern Statea. The thermometer fell below zero 
—at Watertown, New York, 34°, at Ogdensburg 32°, 
at Albany 15°, at Troy 14°, at Boston 6°, and a dispatch 
from Mount Washington reports the thermometer 40° 
below, and the wind blowing at the rate of 100 miles per 
hour. Throughout the Dominion of Canada also the 
cold is unusually severe, the thermometer ranging 
from zero to 22° below. 

The schooner Clara Bell, of Rockland, was lost in a 
= off Cape Cod March 5, and six of her crew per- 


sh 
Rear Admiral J. Polo de Barnabé has been appointed 
Spanish embaseador to Washington. 
ree passenger cars on the New York Central Rai!- 
road were thrown from the track near Buffalo March 
7. Fourteen persons were injured. 
Several members of the Jersey City government were 
, March 5, and held to bail for offenses similar 
to those for which the New York Ring was indicted. 

A bill to reduce the fare on George Law's ferries 
from New York to Williameburg to two eents, and 
compelling the substitution of better boats, was lost 
in the Assembly March 6. 

In the State Senate of New York a bil! was intro- 
duced, March 6, to abolish capital punishment and 
enbatitute imprisonment for life. 

In the New York State Assembly, March 8, a bill 
was reported preventing appropriations to sectariin 
ac hoe), 
ported favorably on the same day. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Corxt Yow Agyim has been recalled from Paris to 
Berlin to report on the stability of the present govern- 
ment of France. 

Ten thousand operators in the-flax-mills of Leeds 
are on a strike for a reduction of their time to nine 
hours a clay. 

The Grand Duke Alexis and suit were handsomely 
entertained in Havana, March 3, by Colonel Zuelata, 
of the Volunteers, and in the evening of the same day 
the distinguished party attended a bal] gotten up for 
them by the aldermen of the city. A grand was 
given them by the Spanish navy March 6& 

A dispatch from Calentta states that the Looshai ex- 
pedition having accomplished its objects, peace will 
soon be proclaimed. 

Ex-President Roye, of the Liberian Republic, who 
had escaped from prison, where he was confined for 
—y acta, sought to ewim out to the English steam- 
er Thames, lying in the harbor of Monrovia, and was 
drowned in the effort. 

M. Pouyer-Quertier resigned as French Minister of 
Finance March 5. 

Mild shocks of earthquake were felt throngtfout 
Central Europe March 6, 

M. Minghetti has been sent from Rome by Victor 
Emanuel on a private mission to M. Thiers regarding 
the temporal power. 

Pére Hyacinthe declines to be a member of the Prot- 
estant Bible Society, but urges them to persevere. 

In the Prussian Diet, March 6, Prince Bismarck 
made a strong speech on the School Inspection bil), 
fiercely attacking the Catholic clergy. e tuid the 
conservatives that if they agreed with the government 
the government would not di with them, 

Queen Victoria has rewarded her faithful attendant, 
John Brown, who recently exhibited great activity in 
arresting her assailant, O'Connor. She allows him a 
pension of £25 per annum, and gives him a gold medal 
commemorative of the event. 

The German Kaizer, on the anniversary of the entry 
into Paris, has liberally distributed a portion of the 
milliards among the chief generals of the empire. 
Prince Charles, Von Moltke, Von Roon, Manteuffel, and 
the Duke of Bavaria have received each 300,000 thalera, 

The German government has just discovered that 
the Pope has secretly appointed the Archbishop of 
Posen Primate of Polan ‘ 

A commission of medical men has decided that Ar- 
thur O'Connor, who assaulted Queen Victoria, is not a 
madman, but an enthusiastic Fenian. 

The steamer City ef Washington was towed into Cork 


Harbor, March 8, in a disabled condition, after a voy- 
age from New York of twenty daya. 

The French Assembly, March s, rejected the propo- 
sition of Deputy Brunet to erect on the hill of Troca- 
dero a temple to Jeeus Christ “as a testimony of belief 
in God, necessary for the national regeneration.” 


The New York Charter Election bil] was re 
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CHINESE COOLIES IN CUBA. 

‘Tue recent decree of the Captain-Gem ral of 
Cuba, virtually enslaving the Chinese coc lies in 
that island, has been received with well-n erited 
indignation by all the civilized world as | ne of 
the grossest violations of human rights derpe- 
trated in modern times. By this decree ll the 
(hinamen in Cuba, numbering about 35,00, are 
required to select masters, for whom they vill be 
compelled to labor at the rate of $4 per rionth. 
‘Those’ who fail to comply will be arreste 1 and 
set to work under government for life, o until 
they'select masters. ‘The decree include even 
those who have worked out their eight yeé:rs’ in- 
denture, and were preparing to return t¢ their 
native country. From this time until the repeal 


of the decree no Chinaman will be permiied toe 


leave the island. The enforcement of the lecree 
is confided to a commission of thirteen, ay doint- 
ed by the Captain-General, at the head of which 
is a suecessful African slave-dealer, and th } poor 
(hinamen may hope for no mercy at their | ands. 

The cooly traffic abounds in terrible a‘uses. 
All the Chinamen received in Cuba are slipped 
from Macao, a port off the south coast of -Jhina 
belonging to Portugal. ‘The parties authori, ed by 
the Spanish government to engage.in the trade 
employ a number of agents in that port, anc these 
in turn employ runners to go into the neig-hbor- 
hood of the place and interior of China t¢ hunt 
up Chinamen willing to indenture themsel! es for 
eight years’ service in Cuba at $4 per n onth, 
with clothing, lodging, a certain quanti.y of 
specified food, and medical attendance thro’ ;n in, 
‘The Portuguese authorities permit the trai ic, as 
it isa very profitable one for them, but und +r ap- 
parently fair regulations. ‘The agents at I [acao 
are olliged to have an accepted place of |ecep- 
tion fur the engaging Chinamen, and before these 
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sent or presence of the cooly. He is, after land- 
ing, for his term of indenture simply human prop- 
erty, transferable from one owner to another 
without regard to his will, and it does often hap- 
peu that during the eight years of his indenture 
a cooly is thus unceremoniously made to change 
masters more than half a dozen times. The 
prices paid for Chinamen of eight years’ indent- 
ure vary very much, all the way from $200 to 
$500, depending mostly upon their physical con- 
dition. A Chinaman held for the full term of 
course sells for more than one having worked 
off one year of his indenture; so, too, one with 
seven years is worth more than one having but 
six years to serve, all things otherwise being 
equal ; and thus they continue decreasing in mar- 
ketable value as their day of release from bond- 
age approaches. It often happens that a large 
number of sick, weak, and puny Chinamen re- 
main in the barracoons a long time, unsalable 
upon the ordinary terms on account of their bad 
physical condition. Not to incur too great 
expenses for them, the parties introducing them 
sell them by the dozen or more for what they 
may bring. And this has given rise to a strange 
speculation. Certain Spaniards buy these China- 
men for a small amount per capita, take them 
to private infirmaries, and by careful nursing and 
good medical attendance—for every Chinaman 
is then for them a dailing representing prospect- 
ive gains of 500 per cent. or more on invested 
money—cure a large percentage, and afterward 
realize large profits by selling these restored-to- 
health coolies. One Spaniard of Havana is 
known to have cleared over a quarter of a mill- 
ion of dollars in a few years by this strange 
speculation in human flesh. 

Most of the imported Chinamen are employed 
in agricultural pursuits—sugar-cane-raising prin- 
cipally. Many, however, are also employed as 
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LANDING AT HAVANA. 
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last enter they are asked whether they do so 
freely and willingly. If they reply in the nega- 
tive, they are then sent back home. Not soon- 
er than three days afterward the same China- 
men sign the contracts of indenture with the 
agents, acting in behalf of their companies or 
principals, but a Portuguese official must be pres- 
ent to satisfy himself they sign freely and will- 
ingly, knowing what are the obligations they 
assume. If any do not desire to sign, they are 
immediately released and allowed t home. 
And finally, when the vessel is cleared, another 
Portuguese official ascertains once more their 
willingness to go to Cuba, and all those declar- 
ing themselves unwilling are at once brought 


ashore and sent home. The questions and ex- . 


planations, however, are generally hurriedly 
made, in almost incomprehensible Chinese, so 
that the engaging coolies really do not know 
what is asked of them and told them, and so fail- 
ing to reply, their silence is taken for consent. 

Sailing vessels, under French or Spanish col- 
ors, are almost- exclusively employed in trans- 
porting coolies, who are packed like animals be- 
tween-decks, as shown in our illustration. As 
the captain receives $5 per head for every China- 
man landed alive in Cuba, it is for his interest to 
see them well treated on theway. Nevertheless 
the mortality among them is often very great. 
On arriving at Cuba the vessel goes to Mariel, a 
small port a few miles west of Havana, to under- 
go a quarantine of ten days, or of longer dura- 
tion if during the voyage there has been an un- 
usual amount of sickness among the coolies. The 
quarantine over, the vessel proceeds to Havana 
to land her human cargo. ‘Those who have been 
contracted for are received on their arrival by 
their masters ; the others are taken to barracks a 
few miles from the city, to be guarded until dis- 
posed of, 

The sale of the cooly is made by a regular 
transfer, before a properly qualified Spanish of- 
ficial, of the contract of indenture made at Ma- 
cao to the purchasing party, but without the as- 
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servants, cooks, washers, cigar-makers, and oth- 
er occupations non-agricultural. ‘They generally 
give satisfaction to their employers, being little 
addicted to idleness or laziness, and intelligent. 
They soon pick up sufficient Spanish to under- 
stand directions given about their work, and to 
make themselves understood in return. ‘Though 
not very hard to manage, they are themselves, 
however, any thing but satisfied or contented with 
their lot under this indenture. ‘They soon discover 
that the treatment they receive is not, indeed, the 
one they anticipated, Social ostracism trom the 
whites, undisguised dislike 

from the blacks, and vexa- 


10. Other openings have shafts of Pennsylvania 
serpentine. ‘The tower rises to a height of 110 
feet over the main entrance, terminating in a 
quaint and picturesque gable. ‘The building in 
its basement and first stories gives accommoda- 
tion for directors’ rooms, art schools, lobbies, and 
offices. ‘The great gallery (70 by 50 feet, and 
30 feet in height) is on the second floor, and 
also a smaller gallery (25 by 30). Over the lat- 
ter ix a gallery for sculpture of similar size. 

Still higher up are the janitor's apartments, etc. 
‘The tower contains the principal stairway, and 
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Academy ef Music by a large arched doorway, 
so that the entire resources of both buildings can 
be combined when desired. 

The opening of this fine structure was cele- 
brated on the [1th inst. by an exhibition which 
was unique in the history of American art. ‘The 


committee of the Art Association aimed to make | 
| ita complete chronological exhibition of the prog- 
ress of the fine arts in this country, from early 
colonial times to the present day, and their ef- 
_ forts were successful bevond their most sanguine 
| anticipations. 


tious police regulations join “as 


with the hard laws of indent- | 
ure to replace their pleasant | os 
speculations for the future | 


with bitter realities. oo 
‘The treatment of the coo- _—— 


lies differs from that of the — 


negroes in this, that the pun- 
ishment of the lash is not in- 
flicted. Strike a cooly, and 
he will avenge himself by 
murder or by burning a 
building. In other respects 
they are under the same 
laws which govern the negro oe 
slaves. One cause of dissat- 
ixfuction is the fact that free 
Chinamen earn from ten to 
fifteen dollars «a month, = 
while those who work un- E 
der contract receive only the 
four dollars for which they 
were indentured. ‘The re- 
cent decree will scarcely 
modify their resentment, : a 
while it must awaken the Se = 
worst passions in those who - Ee 
are reduced to slavery. 3 


BROOKLYN ART 
ACADEMY. 


Tue directors of the 
Brooklyn Art Association a 
few years since, desiring to 
build a beautiful and effect- 
ive edifice for art purposes, 
found themselves confronted 
by adifticult problem. ‘Their 
building site had a frontage 
of fifty feet, while the Acad- 
emy of Music, adjoining (a 
very massive structure), had 
some three or four times 
that extent, and bade fair 
to render insignificant the 
lesser facade. 

Of the architectural de- 
signs submitted for the new 
building that of Mr. J. 
CLEAVELAND Capy seem- 
ed to the directors to meet 
and overcome the difficulties 
of the situation, and was 
unanimously adopted. Its 
theory was to contrast the 
new building with the Acad- 
emy of Music in almost ev- 
ery respect, but in such a 
manner that the contrasts 
should be harmonious, and 
to the advantage of both 
buildings, while rendering 
the art building particularly 
conspicuous. ‘lhe Academy 
of Music, in the Gothic style, 
built of a deep red brick, 
simple and massive in treat- 
ment, was to serve as a foil 
to a buildimg alvo in the 
Gothic style, but much more 
ornate, built of the most del- 
icately tinted stones, elab- 
orately wrought, an exterior 
full of life, without pettiness, 
and rising with picturesque 
sky lines considerably above 
the surrounding buildings. 
The most careful treatment 
was required to preserve the 
breadth, give suitable lofti- 
ness, and a commanding 
character on the site de- 
scribed. Pecuniary difficul- 


rassed the undertaking so 
costly a building, which was 
to represent as fully as pos- 
sible the best art of the pe- 
riod; but at length these 
difficulties were overcome by 
the energy of the directors, 
to the relief of all concerned. 
Mr. H. M. Conepon became 
associated with Mr. Capy in 
the work, which, on account 
of its character, demanded 
unusual time, thought, and 
watchfulness. 

As has been said, the ex- 
terior is of delicately colored 
stone, some seven varieties 
being used; but the contrasts are so soft and sub- 
dued as in ng way to take from the repose and 
dignity of the building. A considerable portion 
of the stone was imported from the celebrated 
Kimmore quarries of Scotland. 

The facade abounds in beautiful sculpture, 
representing both nature and art. The great 
entrance has nine polished granite columns sup- 
porting highly decorated arches,am@a tympanum 
with a panel yet uncut, for wiieh-Kari MUL- 
LER, the sculptor, has designed bas-relief rep- 
resenting a legend of the life of Maemaxt ANGE- 
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NEW ACADEMY OF THE BROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION.—{ 


has been made a striking feature of the building. 
Its interior walls are lined with a delicate butf 
brick, with patterns in red and Nova Scotia stone, 
its floors tiled, its windows filled with stained 
glass of the choicest character, and the stairway 
itself massively built of oak and mahogany, the 
newel posts surmounted by carved griffins and 
dragons. ‘The wood-work throughout the build- 
ing is of oak, mahogany, and butternut, the va- 
rious galleries and passages being heavily wain- 
scoted with it. 

The main gallery communicates with the 
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personal effort they were able to obtain, from 
different parts of the country, many works of 
historical as well as art interest which have nev- 
er been collected in any previous exhibition. 
Among them were many old portraits which 
had been preserved in private families. ‘The re- 
sponses from the owners of works from the hands 
of early American painters were very liberal, and 
every epoch was represented by characteristic 
specimens. Among the most interesting of the 
early works in the collection were the TRUMBULL 
pictures, owned by Yale College, New Haven. 


By diligent correspondence and | 
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Puorograruep py H. Brooxtyy.] 


The exhibition included also a large nnmber of 


works by living American artists. Taken al:o- 
gether it was one of the most remarkable and 


_ Important collections ever gathered at one place 


in this country. 
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ACCIDENT TO THE BOSTON 
EXPRESS. 

Sixce the terrible accident at the South Nor- 
walk bridge many years ago the roads betw 
New York and Boston hav > 
been free from serious dis- 
asters. About half past one 
o'clock on Friday morning, 
March 8, however, an acci- 
dent occurred, fearful inchar- 
acter and miraculous in its 
results. The express train 
which left Boston at 9 p.M. 
was composed of the en- 
gine, express, mail, baggage, 
smoking, and day-passenger 
cars, and three sleeping-cars. 
At a point between ‘Thomp- 
sonville and Springtic« ld, 
ab@ut two miles below the 
latter place, the road fullows 
a sharp curve made br the 
Connecticut River. At this 
point the embankment is 
from thirty to forty feet in 
height. Here the engine 
struck a broken rail. bat 
passed over with the ex) ess 
car in safety, The ma.l car 
broke from the couptings, 
and pitched headlong «own 
the embankment, crashing 
through the telegraph cles 
and trees, rested on its top, 
and took fire from the stove 
or kerosene lamps. ‘Ihe 
baggage car followed, and 
sank to its bed im the river; 
the smoking-car, filled with 
men, and the day car, every 
seat occupied by men, wom- 
en, and children, rolled over 
the embankment, and stop- 
ped within a few feet of the 
frozen river. ‘The three 
sleeping-cars were thrown 
from the track, but hung on 
the verge of the declivity. 
Remarkable to relate, no one 
was killed outright, though 
some twenty were wounded, 
of whom two were so seri- 
ously injured that their death 
is probable. The express 
train from New York took 
the passengers of the un- 
lacky train to Springfield, 
whence they were convered 
to this city. On page 236 
we give a sketch of the 
wrecked cars lying at the 
foot of the bank. — 
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PLANTING HAIR. 


Mr. G. H. Lewes tells a 
story of a gentleman who, 
under the scissors, said 
sumething about his thin- 
ning locks being caused by 
the development of his brains, 
** Excuse me, Sir,” remon- 
strated the barber, ** bet you 
are laboring under a mistake. 
The brains permeate the 
skull, and encourage the 
growth of the hair— ‘that's 
what they're for, Sir.” ‘The 
author of a recent treatise on 
the restoration of hair men- 
tions a mode which certainly 
has the merit of strange- 
ness. ‘The growth of hair, 
he tells us, is perfectly anal- 
ogous to ordinary vegetation. 
As a plant grows, so does 
the hair. It is rooted, de- 
rives its sustenance from the 
soil and the air that sur- 
rounds it. The color or 
density of hue in a plant is 
determined greatly by the 
amount of moisture in its 
structure. So with the hair. 
And in order to replace hair 
which has fallen off he re- 
sorts to a system of replant- 
ing. The operation, he 
says, is unattended with in- 
convenience, and is perform- 
ed by placing healthy and 
suitably colored hairs into 
the eyes of needles, which 
needles are then put through 
the upper skin—the epider- 
mis. Being drawn through, 
the hairs are left in the skin, 
just as a thread might be 
left in any material by a 
stitcher. The roots, which have been extracted 
with their bulbs complete, are, of course, brought 
under the epidermis. The hairs are left there, 
protected at the time by a band of soft linen. 
‘They are at first dealt with delicately by the 
comb, but in a few days will be found “all 
a-growing,” and as hardy as their neighbors. 
The idea is certainly ingenious; but the writer 
omits to tell as how his patients like being sub- 
jected to a course of treatment resembling the 
larding of a fricandeau, and whether the con- 
sequences are not occasionally disastrous. 
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MIDDLEMARCH 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL IIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 


Actuor or “ Apam Bene,” “ Romo.a,” F1 }. 


Book 33. 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Nous cansimes longtemps; elle était simple et ponne. 

Ne sachant pas le mal, elle fuisait le bien; 

Des richesses du ceeur elle me fit l'aumdéne, | 

Et tout en écoutant comme le ceeur se don e, 

Sans oser y penser, je lui donnai le mien; 

Elle emporta ma vie, et n’en sut jamais rie . 
—ALFRED DE Mv 


” 


Wit LapisLaw was delightfully agree¢ dle at 
dinner the next day, and gave no oppor unity 
for Mr. Casaubon to show disapprobation On 
the contrary, it- seemed to Dorothea that Will 
had a happier way of drawing her husban | into 
conversation, and of deferentially listening t¢ him, 
than she had ever observed in any one b ‘fore. 
To be sure, the listeners about Tipton wei 2 not 
highly gifted! Will talked a good deal hij aself, 
but what he said was thrown in with such { apid- 
ity, and-with such an unimportant air of siying 
something by the way, that it seemed a gi y lit- 
tle chime after the great bell. If Will wes not 
always perfect, this was certainly one of his good 
days. He described touches of incident a nong 


. the poor people in Rome, only to be seen b> one 


who could move about freely ; he found hi:aself 
in agreement with Mr. Casaubon as to th: un- 
sound opinions of Middleton concerning tl-e re- 
lations of Judaism and Catholicism ; and yissed 
easily to a half-enthusiastic half-playful :ture 
of the enjoyment he got out of the very m scel- 
laneousness of Rome, which made the mind flex- 
ible with constant comparison, and save¢ you 
from seeing the world’s ages as a set of bo: -like 
partitions without vital connection. Mr, C.isau- 
bon's studies, Will observed, had always be’n of 
too broad a kind for that, and he had pe haps 
never felt any such sudden effect, but for him- 
self he confessed that Rome had given him juite 
a new sense of history as a whole >the fragt ients 
stimulated his imagination, and made him con- 
structive. ‘Then occasionally, but not too ¢ ften, 
he appealed to Dorothea, and discussed whi t she 
said, as if her sentiment were an item to be con- 
sidered in the final judgment even of the Ma- 
donna di Foligno or the Laocoon. <A sen e of 
contributing to form the world’s opinion n-akes 
conversation particularly cheerful; and Mr Ca- 
saubon, too, was not without his pride i: his 
voung wife, who spoke better than most wa nen, 
as indeed he had perceived in choosing her. 

Since things were going on so pleasantly, Mr. 
Casaubon's statement that his labors in thi Li- 
brary would be suspended for a couple of | ‘ays, 
and that after a brief renewal he should ha’ e no 
further reason for staying in Rome, encout iged 
Will to urge that Mrs. Casaubon should nt go 
away without seeing a studio or two. W ould 
not Mr. Casaubon take her? ‘That sort of hing 
ought not to be missed: it was quite speci: |: it 
was a form of life that grew like a small, resh 
vegetation with its population of insects on auge 
fossils. Will would be happy to conduct hem 
—not to any thing wearisome, only to a fe\- ex- 
amples. 

Mr. Casaubon, seeing Dorothea look earr »stly 
toward him, could not but ask her if she v puld 


‘be interested in such visits: he was now a her 


service during the whole-day; and it was ag:reed 


> that Will should come on the morrow and _rive 


with them. ; 
Will could not omit 'Thorwaldsen, a | ving 
celebrity about whom even Mr. Casaubor. in- 
quired, but before the day was far advanced he 
led the way to the studio Of his friend Adolf 
Naumann, whom he mentioned as one o the 
chief renuvators of Christian art, one of ‘hose 
who had not only revived but expanded that 
grand conception of supreme events as mysi-2ries 
at which the successive ages were spectators and 
in relation to which the great souls of all pe siods 
became as it were contemporaries. Will alded 
that he had made himself Naumann’s pup | for 
the nonce. 
=**] have been making some oil-sketche{. un- 
der him,” said Will, ‘*I hate copying. I -nust 
Naumant has 
been painting the Saints drawing the Car‘c’ the 
Church, and I have been making a sketc) of 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine Driving the Conqj ered 
Kings in his Chariot. I am not so ecclesia tical 
as Naumann, and I sometimes twit him wit 1 his 
excess of meaning. But this time I mein to 
outdo him in breadth of intention. I take‘ ‘am- 
burlaine in his chariot for the tremendous curse 
of the world’s physical history lashing ot. the 
harnessed dynasties. In my opinion that: is a 
good mythical interpretation.’ Will here léoked 
at Mr. Casaubon, who received this off-aand 
treatment of symbolism very uneasily, and bawed 
with a neutral air. 
‘*The sketch must be very. grand if it con- 
veys so much,” said Dorothea. ‘* I should ‘reed 
some explanation even of the meaning you five. 
Do you intend Tamburlaine to represent € wth- 
quakes and volcanoes ?” ; 
‘**Oh yes,” said Will, laughing, ‘‘ and m,gra- 
tions of races and clearings of forests—- and 
America and the steam-engine. Every hing 


you can imagine!” 


‘* What a difficult kind of short-hand !”*said 
Dorothea, smiling toward her husband. ; ‘‘ It 
would require all your knowledge to be aFie to 
read it.” is 
_ Mr. Casaubon blinked furtively at Will. He 
had a suspicion that he was being laughe:! at. 
But it was not possible to include Doroth ‘a in 
the suspicion. 


They found Naumann painting industriously, 
but no model was present; his pictures were ad- 
vantageously arranged, and his own plain viva- 
cious person set off by a dove-colored blouse and 
a maroon velvet cap, so that every thing was as 
fortunate as if he had expected the beautiful 
young English lady exactly at that time. 

The painter in his confident English gave little 
dissertations on his finished and unfinished sub- 
jects, seeming to observe Mr. Casaubon as much 
as he did Dorothea. Will burst in here and there 
with ardent words of praise marking out partic- 
ular merits in his friend’s work; and Dorothea 
felt that she was getting quite new notions as to 
the significance of Madonnas seated under inex- 
plicable canopied thrones with the simple country 
as a background, and of saints with architectu- 
ral models in their hands, or knives accidentally 
wedged in their skulls. Some things which had 
seemed monstrous to her were gathering intelli- 
gibility and even a natural meaning ; but all this 
was apparently a branch of knowledge in which 
Mr. Casaubon had not interested himself. 

‘*T think I would rather feel that painting is 
beautiful than have to read it as an enigma; but 
I should learn to understand these pictures soon- 
er than yours with the very wide meaning, ” said 
Dorothea, speaking to Will. 

‘* Don’t speak of my painting before Nau- 
mann,” said Will. ‘* He will tell you it is all 
pfuscherei, which is his most opprobrious word !”’ 

‘*Is that true?” said Dorothea, turning her 
sincere eyes on Naumann, who made a slight 
grimace, and said : 

‘**Oh, he does not mean it seriously with paint- 
ing. His walk must be bedles-/ettres. ‘That is 
wi-ide.” 

Naumann’s pronunciation of the vowel seemed 
to stretch the word satirically. Will did not 
half like it, but managed to laugh; and Mr. 
Casaubon, while he felt some disgust at the art- 
ist's German accent, began to entertain a little 


respect for his judicious severity. 


The respect was not diminished when Nau- 
mann, after drawing Will aside for a moment, 
and looking first at a large canvas, then at Mr. 
Casaubon, came forward again and said: 

**My friend Ladislaw thinks you will pardon 
me, Sir, if I say that asketch of your head would 
be invaluable to me for the St. ‘Thomas Aquinas 
in my picture there. It is too much to ask ; but 
I so seldom see just what I want—the idealistic 
in the real.” 

‘You astonish me greatly, Sir,” said Mr. 
Casaubon, his looks improved with a glow of 
delight; ‘‘ but if my poor physiognomy, which I 
have been accustomed to regard as of the com- 
monest order, can be of any use to you in fur- 
nishing some traits for the angelical doctor, I 
shall feel honored. That is to say, if the opera- 
tion will not be a lengthy one; and if Mrs. 
Casaubon will not object to the delay.” 

As for Dorothea, nothing could have pleased 
her more, unless it had been a miraculous voice 
pronouncing Mr. Casaubon the wisest and wor- 
thiest among the sons of men. In that case her 
tottering faith would have become firm again. 

Naumann’s apparatus was at hand in wonder- 
ful completeness, and the sketch went on at once 
as well as the conversation. Dorothea sat down 
and subsided into calm silence, feeling happier 
than she had done for a long while before. Ev- 
ery one about her seemed good, and she said to 
herself that Rome, if she had only been less ig- 
norant, would have been full of beauty: its sad- 
ness would have been winged with hope. No 
nature could be less suspicious than hers: when 
she was a child she believed in the gratitude of 
wasps and the honorable susceptibility of spar- 
rows, and was proportionately indignant when 
their baseness was made manifest. 

The adroit artist was asking Mr. Casaubon 
questions about English politics, which brought 
long answers, and Will meanwhile had perched 
himself on some steps in the background over- 
looking all. 

Presently Naumann said, ‘‘ Now if I could 
lay this by for half an hour and take it up again 
—come and look, Ladislaw—I think it is perfect 
so far.” 

Will vented those adjuring interjections which 
imply that admiration is too strong for syntax ; 
and Naumann said, in a tone of piteous regret, 

‘* Ah—now—if I could but have had more— 
but you have other engagements—I could not 
ask it—or even to come again to-morrow.” 

** Oh, let us stay!” said Dorothea. ** We have 
nothing to do to-day except to go about, have 
we ?” she added, looking entreatingly at Mr. 
Casaubon. ‘‘ It would be a pity not to make the 
head as good as possible.” 

‘*T am at your service, Sir, in the matter,” 
said Mr. Casaubon, with polite condescension. 
“* Having given up the interior of my head to 
idleness, it is as well that the exterior should 
work in this way.” 

‘* You are unspeakably good—now I am hap- 
py!” said Naumann, and then went on in Ger- 
man to Will, pointing here and there to the 
eketch as if he were considering that. Putting 
it aside fur a moment, he looked round vaguely, 
as if seeking some occupation for his visitors, 
and afterward, turning to Mr. Casaubon, said, 

‘*Perhaps the beautiful bride, the ious 
lady, would not be unwilling to let me fill up the 
time by trying to make a slight sketch of her— 
not, of course, as you see, for that picture—only 
as a single study.” 

Mr. Casaubon, bowing, doubted not that Mrs. 
Casaubon would oblige him, and Dorothea said, 
at once, .‘‘ Where shall I put myself?” 

Naumann was all apologies in asking her to 
stand, and allow him to adjust her attitude, to 
which she submitted without any of the affected 
airs and laughs frequently thought necessary on 
such occasions, when the painter said, ‘‘ It is as 
Santa Clara that I want you to stand—leaning 
so, with your cheek against your hand—so— 
looking at that stool, please, so!” 


Will was divided between the inclination to 
fall at the Saint’s feet and kiss her robe, and the 
temptation to knock Naumann down while he 
was adjusting herarm. All this was impudence 
and desecration, and he repented that he had 
brought her. 

The artist was diligent, and Will, recovering 
himself, moved about and occupied Mr. Casau- 
bon as ingeniously as he could ; but he did not 
in the end prevent the time from seeming long to 
that gentleman, as was clear from his expressing 
a fear that Mrs. Casaubon would betired. Nau- 
mann took the hint,.and said, 

‘** Now, Sir, if you can oblige me again, I will 
release the lady-wife.” 

So Mr. Casaubon’s patience held out further, 
and when after all it turned out that the head of 
St. Thomas Aquinas would be more perfect if 
another sitting could be had, it was granted for 
the morrow. On the morrow Santa Clara too 
was retouched more than once. ‘The result of 
all was so far from displeasing to Mr. Casaubon, 
that he arranged for the purchase of the picture 
in which St. Thomas Aquinas sat among the 
doctors of the Church in a disputation too ab- 
stract to be represented, but listened to with 
more or less attention by an audience above. 
The Santa Clara, which was spoken of in the 
second place, Naumann declared himself to be 
dissatistied with—he could not, in conscience, 
engage to make a worthy picture of it; so about 
the Santa Clara the arrangement was conditional. 

I will not dwell on Naumann’s jokes at the ex- 
pense of Mr. Casaubon that evening, or on his 
dithyrambs about Dorothea’s charm, in all which 
Will joined, but with a difference. No sooner 
did Naumann mention any detail of Dorothea's 
beauty than Will got exasperated at his pre- 
sumption : there was grossness in his choice of 
the most ordinary words, and what business had 
he to talk of her lips? She was not a woman to 
be spoken of as other women were. Will could 
not say just what he thought, but he became ir- 
ritable. And yet, when after some resistance he 
had consented to take the Casaubons to his 
friend’s studio, he had been allured by the 
gratification of his pride in being the person who 
could grant Naumann such an opportunity of 
studying her loveliness—or rather her divine- 
ness, for the ordinary phrases which might apply 
to mere bodily prettiness were not applicable to 
her. (Certainly all Tipton and its neighbor- 
hood, as well as Dorothea herself, would have 
been surprised at her beauty being made so much 
of. In that part of the world Miss Brooke had 
been only a ** fine young woman.”’) 

‘* Oblige me by letting the subject drop, Nau- 
mann. Mrs, Casaubon is not to be talked of as 
if she were a model,” said Will. Naumann 
stared at him. 

**Schon! I will talk of my Aquinas. The 
head is not a bad type, after all. I dare say the 
great scholastic himself would have been flatter- 
ed to have his portrait asked for. Nothing like 
these starchy doctors for vanity! It was as I 
thought: he cared much less for her portrait 
than his own.” 

** He's a cursed white-blooded pedantic cox- 
comb,” said Will, with gnashing impetuosity. 
His obligations to Mr. Casaubon were not known 
to his hearer, but Will himself was thinking of 
them, and wishing that he could discharge them 
all by a check. 

Naumann gave a shrug, and said, ‘‘It is good 
they go away soon, my dear. They are spoiling 
your fine temper.” 

All Will's hope and contrivance were now con- 
centrated on seeing Dorothea when she was 
alone. He only wanted her to take more em- 
phatic notice of him; he only wanted to be 
something more special in her remembrance than 
he could yet believe himself likely to be. He was 
rather impatient under that open ardent good- 
will, which he saw was her usual state of feel- 
ing. ‘The remote worship of a woman throned 
out of their reach plays a great part in men’s lives, 
but in most cases the worshiper longs for some 


queenly recognition, some approving sign by. 


which his soul’s sovereign may cheer him with- 
out descending from her high place. That was 
precisely what Will wanted. But there were 
plenty of contradictions in his imaginative de- 
mands. It was beautiful to see how Dorothea’s 
eyes turned with wifely anxiety and beseeching 
to Mr. Casaubon: she would have lost some of 
her halo if she had been without that duteous 
preoccupation; and yet at the next moment the 
husband's sandy absorption of such nectar was 
too intolerable; and Will's longing to say dam- 
aging things about him was perhaps not the less 
tormenting because he felt the strongest reasons 
for restraining it. 

Will had not been invited to dine the next day. 
Henee he persuaded himself that he was bound 
to call, and that the only eligible time was the 
middle of the day, when Mr. Casaubon would 
not be at home. 

Dorothea, who had not been made aware that 
her former reception of Will had displeased her 
husband, had no hesitation about seeing him, es- 
pecially as he might be come to pay a farewell 
visit. When he entered she was looking at some 
cameos which she had been buying for Celia. 
She greeted Will as if his visit were quite a mat- 
ter of course, and said at once, having a cameo 
bracelet in her hand, 

**T am so glad you are come. Perhaps you 
understand all about cameos, and can tell me if 
these are really good. I wished to have you 
with us in choosing them, but Mr. Casaubon ob- 
jected: he thought there was nottime. He will 
finish his work to-morrow, and we shall go away 
in three days. I have been uneasy about these 
cameos. Pray sit down and look at them.” 

‘*T am not particularly knowing, but there can 
be no great mistake about these little Homeric 
bits: they are exquisitely neat. And the color 
is fine: it will just suit you.” 

“Oh, they are for my sister, who has quite a 


different complexion. You saw her with me at 
Lowick: she is light-haired and very pretty—at 
least I think so. We were never so long away 
from each other in our lives before. She is a 
great pet, and never was naughty in her life. I 
found out before I came away that she wanted 
me to buy her some cameos, and I should be 
sorry for them not to be good—after their 
kind.” Dorothea added the last words with a 
smile. 

**You seem not to care about cameos,” said 
Will, seating himself at some distance from her, 
and observing her while she closed the cases. 

** No, frankly, I don’t think them a great ob- 
ject in life,” said Dorothea. 

**T fear you are a heretic about art generally. 
How is that? I should have expected you to be 
very sensitive to the beautiful every where.” 

‘I suppose I am dull about many things,” 
said Dorothea, simply. ‘‘I should like to make 
life beautiful—I mean every body’s life. And 
then all this immense expense of art, that seems 
somehow to lie outside life and make it no bet- 
ter for the world, pains one. It spoils my en- 
joyment of any thing when J am made to think 
that most people are shut out from it.’’ 

**T call that the fanaticism of sympathy,” said 
Will, impetuously. ‘‘ You might say the same 
of landseape, of poetry, of all refinement. If you 
carried it out you ought to be miserable in your 
own goodness, and turn evil that you might have 
no advantage over others. ‘The best piety is to 
enjoy—when you can. You are doing the most 
then to save the earth’s character as an agreeable 
planet. And enjoyment radiates. It is of no 
use to try and take care of all the world; that is 
being taken care of when you feel delight—in art 
or in any thing else. Would you turn all the 
youth of the world into a tragic chorus, wailing 
and moralizing over misery? I suspect that you 
have some false belief in the virtues of misery, 
and want to make your lifea martyrdom.” Will 
had gone further than he intended, and checked 
himself. But Dorothea’s thought was not tak- 
ing just the same direction as his own, and she 
answered without any special emotion : 

**Indeed you mistake me. I am not a sad, 
melancholy creature. I am never unhappy long 
together. I am angry ain naughty—not like 
Celia: I have a great outbur&t, and then all seems 
glorious again. I can not help believing in glo- 
rious things in a blind sort of way. I should be 
quite willing to enjoy the art here, but there is 
so much that I don’t know the reason of—so 
much that seems to me a consecration of ugliness 
rather than beauty. The painting and sculpture 
may be wonderful, but the feeling is often low 
and brutal, and sometimes even ridiculous. Here 
and there I see what takes me at once as noble 
—something that I might compare with the Al- 
ban Mountains or the sunset from the Pincian 
Hill; but that makes it the greater pity that 
there is so little of the best kind among all that 
mass of things over which men have toiled so." 

**Of course there is always a great deal of 
poor work: the rarer things want that soil to 
grow in.” 

**Oh dear,” said Dorothea, taking up that 
thought into the chief current of her anxiety, ‘* I 
see it must be very difficult to do any thing good. 
I have often felt since I have been in Rome that 
most of our lives would look much uglier and 
more bungling than the pictures, if they could be 
put on the wall.” 

Dorothea parted her lips again as if she were 
going to say more, but changed her mind and 
paused. 

** You are too voung—it is an anachronism for 
you to have such thoughts,” said Will, energet- 
ically, with a quick shake of the head habitual to 
him. ‘* You talk as if you had never known any 
youth. It is monstrous—as if you had had a 
vision of Hades in your childhood, like the boy 
in the legend. You have been brought up in 
some of those horrible notions that choose the 
sweetest women to devour—like Minotaurs. 
And now you will go and be shut up in that 
stone prison at Lowick: you will be buried alive. 
It makes me savage to think of it! I would 
rather never have seen you than think of you 
with such a prospect.” 

Will again feared that he had gone too far; 
but the meaning we attach to words depends on 
our feeling, and his tone of angry regret had so 
much kindness in it for Dorothea’s heart, which 
had always been giving out ardor and had never 
been fed with much from the living beings 
around her, that she felt a new sense of grati- 
tude, and answered with a gentle smile: 

**It is very good of you to be anxious about 
me. It is because you did not like Lowick your- 
self: you had set your heart on another kind of 
life. But Lowick is my chosen home.” 

The last sentence was spoken with an almost 
solemn cadence, and Will did not know what to 
say, since it would not be useful for him to em- 
brace her slippers, and tell her that he would die 
for her: it was clear that she required nothing 
of the sort: and they were both silent for a mo- 
ment or two, when Dorothea began again with 
an air of saying at last what had been in her 
mind beforehand : 

‘*T wanted to ask you again about something 
you said the other day. Perhaps it was half of 
it your lively way of speaking: I notice that you 
like to put things strongly ; I myself often exag- 
gerate when I speak hastily.” 

**What was it?” said Will, observing that she 
spoke with a timidity quite new in her. ‘‘I 
have a hyperbolical tongue: it catches fire as it 
goes. I dare say I shall have to retract.” 

**T mean what you said about the necessity of 
knowing German—I mean, for the subjects that 
Mr. Casaubon is engaged in. I have been think- 
ing about it; and it seems to me that with Mr. 
Casaubon’s learning he must have before him the 
same materials as German scholars—has he 
not?” Dorothea’s timidity was due to an indis- 


tinct consciousness that she was in the strange 
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situation of consulting a third person about the 
adequacy of Mr. Casaubon’s learning. 

‘* Not exactly the same materials,” said Will, 
thinking that he would be duly reserved. ‘* He 
is not an Orientalist, you know. He does not 
profess to have more than second-hand knowl- 
edge there.” | 

‘* But there are very valuable books about an- 
tiquities which were written a long while ago by 
scholars who knew nothing about these modern 
things; and they are still used. Why should 
Mr. Casaubon’s not be valuable, like theirs?” 
said Dorothea, with more remonstrant energy. 
She was impelled to have the argument aloud 
which she had been having in her own mind. 

‘¢ That depends on the line of study taken,” 
said Will, also getting a tone of rejoinder. 
‘*The subject. Mr. Casaubon has chosen is as 
changing as chemistry : new discoveries are con- 
stantly making new points of view. Who wants 
a system on the basis of the four elements, or a 
book to refute Paracelsus? Do you not see that 
it is no use now to be crawling a little way after 
men of the last century—men like Bryant—and 
correcting their mistakes ?—living in a lumber- 
room and furbishing up broken-legged theories 
about Chus and Mizraim?” 

‘* How can you bear to speak so lightly ?” said 
Dorothea, with a look between sorrow and anger, 
‘* If it were as you say, what could be sadder than 
so much ardent labor all in vain? I wonder it 
dves not affect you more painfully, if you really 
think that a man like Mr. Casaubon, of so much 
goodness, power, and learning, should in any 
way fail in what has been the labor of his best 
years.” She was beginning to be shocked that 
she had got to such a point of supposition, and 
indignant with Will for having led her to it. 

‘* You questioned me about the matter of fact, 
not of feeling,” said Will. ‘* But if you wish to 
punish me for the fact, I submit. I am notina 
position to express iny feeling toward Mr. Casau- 
bon: it would be at best a pensioner’s eulogy.” 

‘* Pray excuse me,” said Dorothea, coloring 
deeply. ‘‘ I am aware, as you gay, that I am in 
fault, in having introduced the subject. Indeed, 
Iam wrong altogether. Failure after long per- 
severance is much grander than never to have a 
striving good enough to be called a failure.” 

**T quite agree with you, ' said Will, determined 
to change the situation—**‘ so much so that I have 
made up my mind not to run that rigk of never 
attaining a failure. Mr. Cagagtbon’s generosity 
has perhaps been dangerous td me, and I mean 
to renounce the liberty it has given me. I mean 
to go back to England rtly and work my own 
way—depend on nobody-@&e than myself.” 

‘*That is fine—I respect that feeling,” said 
Dorothea, with returning kindness. ‘* But Mr. 
Casaubon, I am sure, has never thought of any 
thing in the matter except what was most for 
your welfare.” 

**She has obstinacy and pride enough to serve 
instead of love, now she has married him,” said 
Will to himself. Aloud he said, rising, 

‘**T shall not see you again.” 

** Oh, stay till Mr. Casaubon comes,” said Dor- 
othea, earnestly. ‘‘I am so glad we met in 

me. I wanted to know you.” 

‘*And I have made you angry,” said Will. 
**T have made you think ill of me.” 

*“Oh no! My sister tells me I am always an- 
gry with people who do not say just what I like. 
But I hope | am not given to think ill of them. 
In the end I am usually obliged to think ill of 
myself for being so impatient.” 

** Still, you don’t like me; I have made my- 
self an unpleasant thought to you.” 

**Not at all,” said Dorothea, with the most 
open kindness. ‘‘I like yoa very much.” 

Will was not quite contented, thinking that he 
would apparently have been of more importance 
if he had been disliked. He said nothing, but 
looked dull, not to say sulky. 

‘** And I am quite interested to see what you 
will do,” Dorothea went on, cheerfully. ‘‘I be- 
lieve devoutly in a natural difference of vocation. 
If it were not for that belief, I suppose I should 
be very narrow—there are so many things, be- 
sides painting, that I am quite ignorant of. You 
would hardly believe how little I have taken in of 
music and literature, which you know so much 
of. I wonder what your vocation will turn out 
to be: perhaps you will be a poet?” 

‘*That depends. To be a poet is to have a 
soul so quick to discern that no shade of quality 
escapes it, and so quick to feel that discernment 
is but a hand playing with finely ordered variety 
on the chords of emotion—a soul in which knowl- 
edge passes instantaneously into feeling, and feel- 
ing flashes back as a new organ of knowledge. 
One may have that condition by fits only.” 

‘** But you leave out the poems,” said Doro- 
thea. ‘‘I think they are wanted to complete 
the poet. I understand what you mean about 
knowledge passing into feeling, for that seems to 
be just what I experience. But I am sure I 
could never produce a poem.” 

‘*You are a poem—and that is to be the best 
part of a poet—what makes up the poet's con- 
sciousness in his best moods,” said Will, showing 
such originality as we all share with the morning 
and the spring-time and other endless renewals. 

‘*T am very glad to hear it,” said Dorothea, 
laughing out her words in a bird-like modulation, 
and looking at Will with playful gratitude in her 
eyes. ‘* What very kind things you say to me!” 

‘“*T wish I could ever do any thing that would 
be what you call kind—that I could ever be of 
the slightest service to you. I fear I shall never 
have the opportunity.” Will spoke with fervor. 

**Oh yes!” said Dorothea, cordially. ‘It 
will come; and I shall remember how well you 
wish me. uite hoped that we should be 
friends when I first saw you—because of your re- 
lationship te Mr. Casanbon.” ‘There was a cer- 
tain liquid brightness in her eyes, and Will was 
conscious that his own were obeying a law of 
nature and filling too. The allusion to Mr, Ca- 


saubon would have spoiled all if any thing at 
that moment could have spoiled the subduing 
power, the sweet dignity, of her noble unsuspi- 
cious inexperience. 

‘** And there is one thing even now that you 
can do,” said Dorothea, rising and walking a lit- 
tle way under the strength of a recurring impulse. 
‘* Promise me that you will not again, to any 
one, speak of that subject—I mean, about Mr. 
Casaubon’s writings—I mean in that kind of 
way. It was I who ledtoit. It was my fault. 
But promise me.” 

She had returned from her brief pacing, and 
stood opposite Will, looking gravely at him. 

‘* Certainly, I will promise you,” said Will, 
reddening, however. If he never said a cutting 
word about Mr. Casaubon again, and left off re- 
ceiving favors from him, it would clearly be per- 
missible to hate him the more. The poet must 
know how to hate, says Goethe; and Will was 
at least ready with that accomplishment. He 
said that be must go now without waiting for 
Mr. Casaubon, whom he would come to take 
leave of at the last moment. Dorothea gave him 
her hand, and they exchanged a simple ‘* Good- 
by ” . 


” But going out of the porte cochére he met Mr. 
Casaubon, and that genileman, expressing the 
best wishes for his cousin, politely wagved the 
pleasure of any further leave-taking on the mor- 
row, which would be sufficiently crowded with 
the preparations for departure. 

‘** I have something to tell you about our cous- 
in Mr. Ladislaw, which I think will heighten your 
opinion of him,” said Dorothea to her husband 
in the course of the evening. She had mention- 
ed immediately on his entering that Will had 
just gone away, and would come again, but Mr. 
Casaubon had said, ** I met him outside, and we 
made our final adieux, I believe,” saying this 
with the air and tone by which we imply that 
any subject, whether private or public, does not 
interest us enough to wish for a further remark 
upon it. So Dorothea had waited. 

‘** What is that, my love?” said Mr. Casaubon 
(he always said ** my love” when his manner was 
the coldest). 

‘*He has made up his mind to leave off wan- 
dering at once, and to give up his dependence on 
your generosity. He means soon to go back to 
England, and work his own way. I thought you 
would consider that a good sign,” said Dorothea, 
with an appealing look into her husband's neu- 
tral face. 

** Did he mention the precise order of occupa- 
tion to which he would addict himself?” 

**No. But he said that he felt the danger 
which lay for him in your generosity. Of course 
he will write to you about it. Do you not think 
better of him for his resolve ?” 

**T shall await his communication on the sub- 
ject,” said Mr. Casaubon. 

** I told him I was sure that the thing you con- 
sidered in all you did for him was his own wel- 
fare. I remembered your goodness in what you 
said about him when I first saw him at Lowick,” 
said Dorothea, putting her hand on her hus- 
band’s 


**T had a duty toward him,” said Mr. Casau- 
bon, laying his other hand on Dorothea’s in con- 
scientious acceptance of her caress, but with a 
glance which he could not hinder from being un- 
easy. ‘*The young man, | confess, is not other- 
wise an object of interest to me, nor need we, I 
think, discuss his future course, which it is not 
ours to determine beyond the limits which I have 
sufficiently indicated.” 

Dorothea did not mention Will again. 


ANDREW J. GARVEY IN COURT. 


Tue most dramatic sen- 1 of the season 
was the appearance of M inpREW J. Gar- 
ver in the court-room where the trial of Mayor 
Hatt is progressing. Up to that time the pro- 
ceedings bad been of the usual monotonous char- 
acter, interesting to the public only on account 
of the high position of the accused and the im~ 
portant interests at stake. ‘The morning session 
of the 7th inst. passed in the usual way. No 
spectators of note were present, and when the 
recess was taken there was no hint that any thing 
extraordinary was to occur. 

After recess the examination of a previous 
witness was briefly continued. A short pause 
ensued, when suddenly Mr. Tremauns, of the 
prosecution, told the court officer to call “* An- 
prew J. Garver.” Had a thunder-bolt fallen 
in the room the audience could not have been 
more startled, for there was something in the 
counsel's manner which indicated that the name 
was not called merely asa matter of form. The 
officer went to the side-door leading to the judge's 
room, and upon opening it ANDREW J. Garver, 
unattended by any other person, entered the court- 
room. A half-suppressed murmar of astonish- 
ment greeted his a rance, for until that mo- 
ment the eminent terer was supposed to be 
in foreign parts. 

The news immediately 
of the Court-house and through the streets, and 
in less than five minutes the court-reom was 
packed with an excited crowd, consisting of sec- 
ond and third rate politicians and office-holders, 
who could hardly believe their eyes, even when 
they rested upon the man himself. ‘‘ Where did 
he spring from?” ‘** Where has he been hiding ?” 
were asked ofall sides, though no one could 
answer. The Mayor's counsel were as much sur- 
prised as the audience, and their confusion was 
apparent during the whole of the afternoon's pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. GaRVEY was at first too much excited and 
nervous to give his testimony, but soon recovered 
himself. He detailed the intimacy which had 
existed between Conno.iy, Hatt, and 
himself during a number of years; also the pres- 
entation of the bills to the Mayor, their passage, 


spread into every part 


payment, and the depositing of the money in the 
Broadway Bank by himself to his own credit. 
He was then asked whether he considered the 
claim an honest one or not, but his answer was 
stopped by an energetic discussion between the 
counsel, and before the examination could be re- 
sumed the court adjourned. 

The story of Mr. Gakvey’s connection with 
the Ring need not be reiterated here, nor is 
this the place to speculate on the terms on 
which he appears, or the effect which his testi- 
mony may have in the trial. We give his por- 
trait on page 237. 


SPANISH HOSPITALITY. 


Tue want of hospitality among the Spaniards, 
says an English writer, is distinctly a national 
feature. The odd thing is that they lay claim 
to it along with all other virtues, and that hos- 
pitality is attributed, in public, to a@ities in which 
nobody receives a stranger, just as culture to cit- 
ies where there are no pictures nor books. The 
pretense in this matter is perhaps the queerest 
of all pretenses. ‘The foreigner is told that a 
house is ‘‘ at his disposition,” and the quantity 
of house property he acquires of this very pecul- 
iar kind is respectable. But he is not expected 
to call at his house, and he is never invited spe- 
cially to it. ‘This is more or less true of all 
Spain; less true, perhaps, of Madrid than of 
other cities, and less true of the Biscayan prov- 
inces or Andalusia than of Catalonia: but true, 
in the main, of the whole peninsula. Where 
did this strange element come from? It is not 
‘* Latin,” for the Romans were dinner-givers 
from the beginning, like the Greeks, and much 
of the best fun of the comic writers, from Plau- 
tus to Petronius, turns upon that side of their 
sociable and brilliant life. It is not ** Oriental ;” 
the Arab is ready with his tent, his bread and 
salt, and dates; and in calling upon a pasha, if 

ou are not sure of kabobs or pillau, you are at 

east néver dismissed without pipes and coffee. 
It is not “*Gothic;” the Goth was of many 
varieties and of many lands, but he was always 
more or less given to keeping open house; and 
Adam Smith has taken the trouble to give a phil- 
osophical explanation of the hearty welcome and 
honest cheer of the old medieval life. The truth 
seems to be that the races enumerated, being 
conquerors only, and noway related to the bulk 
of the indigenous population, which was far more 
numerous, never penetrated deeper in their influ- 
ence than a little below the surface, and thus 
affected the formal manners of Spain without 
mach actual impression upon the national char- 
acter. ‘‘Scratch a Russian,” said Napoleon, 
‘“*and you find a Tartar.” Scratch a Spaniard, he 
might have said, and you find an Iberian. We 
certainly have known and seen incidents of Span- 
ish hospitality worthy of the Iberians of Strabo. 
In one case aSpanish family asked some for- 
eigners to a dance. The dancing went cheerful- 
ly on till about half past one, when the lady of 
the house bowed affectionately to her friends by 
way of bowing them out. ‘The family, she said, 
were going to supper! Yet families of this kind 
have no objection whatever to sup—ay, and right 
well, too—at the foreigners’ expense. We re- 
member a Yankee man-of-war giving a ball in a 
Spanish Mediterranean port. Yankee officers 
are well paid, and the most cheerful of hosts. 
Champagne cocktails are found to enliven the 
eagle, and are freely supplied to the friends of 
that bird. So the supper was excellent, and the 
effect upon the iards was extraordinary. 
Stout old ladies were heard exclaiming, through 
mouthfuls of unwonted fowl and tongue, that if 
they had théught it was to be any thing like this, 
they would have brought Zire Jorge— Uncle 
* Where was he on such an occasion ? 

Why was not he having a slice off the extranjero ? 


“OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO 
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The nephews of these old girls, meanwhile, or. 
ganized a cutting-out éxpedition, and having 
discovered where more Champagne was, made a 
gallant attack upon the stores. - 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
A NEGRO spe once observed te his hearers, at 
the close of his sermon, as follows, “ My obstinacious 


bredren, I find it no more use tu h to you dan it 
is for a grasshopper to wear knee buckles.” P 


If a horse says neigh to oats, don’t believe him. 


Artemus Ward was on a slow California train, and 
he went to the conductor and suggested that the cow- 
catcher was on the wrong end of the train ; “ For,” said 
he, “‘ you will never overtake a cow, you know; bat if 
you —_ it on the other end it might be usefal, for 
now there’s nothin’ on earth to hender a cow from 
walkin’ right in and bitin’ the folks!” 


A crack Corrs—The burglars. 


A letter recently passed through the post-office ad. 
dressed as follows: 
** Bostmaster, plese to send him strait, 
Ben-syl-vany is der Staight; 
Olt Venango, dat’s der gounty, 
Vere oi] bours out mit Hefen’s pounty; 
Franklin, she’s der gounty seat. 
Der Bost-offise on Liberdy Shtreet; 
Sharly Taylor, he’s der man; 
send dis yust so quick you can.” 


SALCTATION AMONG THE Ale fellow, well 
met.” 


Foouisa Sonc—Stupid ditty. 


Why is a young girl like a music-book 7—Because 
she is full of airs. 


An old lady thinks the Bonde must be a famil 
strong religious instincts; because she hears of 
many of them being converted. 


Tor.ers or THe See—Oprticiana. 


of 
80 


A square-built prize-fighter is good for any number 
of rounda 


A Pieper or Love—Popping the question. 


What is the difference between a spendthrift and a 
feather-bed 7?—One is hard up dnd the other soft down. 


Morro ror a Cat Come to the scratch.” 


ren like brakemen, do a good deal of coup~- 


A boy being asked the meaning of the word amateur 
said it was & man what slipped op and wasn’t jawed 
for it. 


Woot between negroes. 


“You talk of your troubles,” said the oyster to the 
fisherman, “ but your case doesn’t begin to be as hard 
as mine.” 


Not a Mrss—A pretty widow. 


advice. 


A man who had traveled through New J says 
that he saw some land so poor that you could not 
raise a disturbance on it. 


A gertleman in the vicinity of Philadelphia recently 
lost his wife, and a correspondent states that a y 
mise of six, who came to the funeral, said to bia little 
daughter of about the same age, “ Your pa will marry 
again, won't he?” “Oh yes!” was the reply; “but 
not until after the funeral.” | 


Panoz Macazrves—Kerosene lamps. 

One of the moet touching lines in Byron is that in 
which he exclaims, “ Alas, how deeply painful is all 
payment !” 


The latest dodge of a parent to overcome his son's 
aversion to medicine, and ‘“‘doctor” him at the same 
time, occurred in Cleveland, where a croupy youngster 
was induced to make quite a hearty meal of burkwheat 
cakes and “maple sirup;” but the latter proved to be 
nice sirup of squills. he boy said he thought some- 
thing ailed the molasses the minute his father told 
him to eat all he wanted to. 
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THE STORY OF A WAIF. . 


Ir any of our readers are puzzled to ac ‘ount 
for the prevalence of crime in our great citi s, let 
them study attentively the illustration on page 
233, which tells an o’er-true tale of the pri'gress 
of an ignorant, neglected street boy from id eness 
through vice and crime to a felon’s cell. It is 
the story of thousands. Could there be a more 


' powerful argument for our grand system 0 pop- 


ular education? Give every boy an oppor unity 
to learn, teach him good morals, indus-rious 
habits, and inspire him with laudable am ition 
—an opportunity which only free common si‘ hools 
afford—and the chances of his becoming a v rious 
and depraved man are a hundredfold dimini ‘hed. 
In mercy to the poor of our land, whether « f na- 
tive or foreign birth, Americans can neve! per- 
mit sacrilegious hands to break down a s) stem 
which presents the only effectual barrier ag uinst 
the spread of ignorance and vice. | 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


IT is stated that try-works for extracting and 
refining the oil of the sea-lion, seal, and wal- 
rus are about to be established on Unali ska, 
one of the Aleutian Islands. This will j rob- 
ably result in, the marketing of a large am junt 
of oil which would otherwise be wasted, shus 
adding largely to the products of Alaska. The 
important paper of Mr. DALt, published it the 
January number of Harper's Magazine, | pon 
Alaska and its prolit to the country, has sh. o>wn 
what rate of interest is being paid upon the lebt 
incurred in the acquisition of the Territory; and 
if fourteen per cent. were returned up tc the 
beginning of 1871, it is quite likely that by 1873 
the profits will be very greatly increased. 


An abstract of the report of the State ( om- 
missioners of Fisheries of California has just 
appeared in the San Francisco papers, anc ex- 
hibits a commendable degree of zeal and ei ter- 

rise on the part of these gentlemen. We jave 

een 80 much impressed with the extraordi iary 
abundance of the salmon, trout, and other fish 
in the waters of the Pacitic slope and Ps :ific 
Ocean that it is hard to realize that any sca’ city 
is possible. But we learn that the trout and 
salmon especially have suffered very materi illy, 
and that the most stringent measures are ni ceg- 
sary to prevent their comparative extern ina- 
tion, at least in California. _ 

The efforts of the commissioners appear t» be 
directed not merely to renewing the stoc’ of 
native fish, but also toward securing new ri- 
eties from the Eastern waters. Among tese 
shad are very prominent; and the experit jent 
of Mr. Seru GREEN, instituted under thei di- 
rection, of stocking the Sacramento, has_ een 
quite successful so far as the initial steps are 
It is proposed during the pre ient 

ear to introduce the white-fish of the g reat 
akes, black bass, and eels for the Sacramce ito, 
and lobsters for the bay. : 

The decrease of the salmon in the Sacram: nto 
end San Joaquin is quite marked, although jess ~ 
so than in the Truckee, in which the fish are 
taken while on their way to the spawning | eds 
in such numbers as to have almost become ex- 
terminated. Pyramid Lake was also foun to 
require attention, and the importance of k ‘ep- 
ing a passage open, so that fish can enter it{ om. 
the sea, was strongly urged The total exp nse 
of securing Mr. Seta Green's services in 
planting a stock of young shad in the Sa>ra- 
mento amounted to less than $600; and if the 
anticipations of this veteran pisciculturist are 
realized, will bear a small proportion to the 
value of the whole in a very few years. 

The report of the officers of the Peabody A ‘ad- 
emy of Sciertce of Salem, lately made to the ti ist- 
ees, presénts a satisfactory exhibit of the p og- 
ress made during the past year. Gur rea lera 
may remember that this establishment. rece ved 
a moderate endowment from Dy, 
of London, and the income is expended in the 
care of the valuable museum epee | to the 
academy. The directors of the establishn ent 
are Mr. F. W. Potnam and Dr. PacKakp, | oth 
eminent as men of scienee, and occupyir zg a 

rominent place before the public, not only for 
their own special researches, but as being. the 
editors of that popular svrial, the American Vat- 
uralist. 

The principal additions to the museum 0) the 
academy during the year have tonsisted mi inly 
of insects and archeological specimens, and also 
a series of the animals inhabiting the Mamr oth 
Cave of Kentucky. All of these, together rith 
the collections previously in the museum, iave 
been properly arrangod and classified, and end 
to render the museum very attractive. Th" re- 

ort urges very strongly the propriety of s¢ :ur- 
ng an additional endowment, to enable the a-:ad- 
emy to publish in:its memoirs certain valu ible 
scientific manuseripts now in hand, the alté 
tive of being obliged to send them to some )th- 
er establishment having more means at its dis- 
posal being greatly deplored, as they were Liised 
upon the collections of the academy, and shuld 
legitimately appear under its auspices. i 


According to a quotation in Zand and Water, 
a kind of herring which had disappeared jrom 
the coast of Norway since the beginning oO: t 
presen, century within the last few 
again made its appearance in such numbejs in 
the waters between the Swedish continent, and 
the Norwegian Whale Islands that the fis! are 
described as being, in some places, packe’) to- 
gether like awall. The previous scarcity ot this 
fish is ascribed to the fact that the fishe’men 
formerly used nets of too small mesh, so’that 
the young brood were captured together with 
the older fish. 

Among those who have devoted themselviss to 
making collections of nattiral history in fo'eign 
countries few have been so successful a; the 
Abbé Davip, of Paris. «This gentleman, it the 
course of the last few years, has been so fprtu- 
nate in exploring certain portions of We*tern 
China and elsewhere as to find large nur bers 
‘of new and remarkable forms of mammals. rep- 
tiles, birds, etc.» Among these may be mertion- 
ed a deer, called after him Zlaphurus davidi, a 
new species of Sieboldia, or giant salamander, 
etc. He has now been commissioned an¢w by 


~ 


- New Jersey in regard to establishi 


the Museum: of Natural History of Paris, and 
has started for Thibet with the purpose of car- 
rying on scientific researches. 


Very few persons are aware of the magnitude 
and importance of the fisheries upon the coast 
of North Carolina. We learn that upward of 
fifteen thousand persons are now actively en- 
gaged in the above businegs. The largest fish- 
eries are in the Albemarlé Sound and vicinity 
of Roanoke Island, where the business is re- 
duced to a perfect system, steam-power being 
_——- for the purpose of hauling the nets, 
etc. 


Mr. J. Carson Brevoort, of Brooklyn, who 
has devoted much time and attention to histor- 
ical researches in regard to fishes, as well as oth- 
er subjects of natural history, has lately written 
an interesting essay upon the names which have 
been applied to the cod-fish jn different parts of 
the world. In this he rematks that wherever 
dried cod-fish, split and stretched on a stick, are 
known throughout the civilized world, the name 
that it bears in different regions can be traced, in 
most cases, directly to this mode of preparation 
for the market. 

Thus, among the Greeks, the large cod-fish 
were called bacchi, from bacchus, a rod. The 
Latins named the fish gadus, from a Sanscrit 
root, cad or gad,a rod. This root is found in En- 
glish in goad, and perhaps in cat-o’-nine-tails. In 
Gaelic gad and gadan signify a smallrod. Among 
the Iberians the dried cod-fish was called baca- 
laos, from baculeum, a small stick. This points 
to the root of the French baguette, or rod; Ddil- 
boquet, the toy known as —— ball, really stick 
and ball, and other words. By the Anglo-Saxons 
the fish was called the cod, from the word gad, or 
goad, a rod; and by the Germans it was known as 
the stock fish, from Stock, astick. Among the Neth- 
erlanders the word varies a little, in having been 
called as far back as 1400 the cabbeljauw, which 
seems to be from the Dutch gabel,a fork. They 
also called it the bakkeljauw. The French mor- 
rhue is not from the above root, and is probably 
from the Celtic mor, the sea. The French, how- 
ever, never Sen the cod by drying it on a 
stick, but salted it as the morue verte, or green 
cod. The French molwe is merely a change in 
the liquid c ants. 

When the-déod is dried on the downs it is 
called dun-fish, from the Gaelic root duin, a hill. 
If dried on.the rocks, it becomes rock-cod, or the 
klippfish of the Norwegians. Among these the 
cod is cafled dorsck or torsk, in English tusk, from 
the G&Bhic dirren, to dry. The English aber- 
deen fish, or French laberdan, is from the Gaelic 
abar, the mouth, dan, a river, or fish caught near 
the river-mouth. 


The second annual report of the Commis- 
sioners of Fisheries for the State of New Jerse 
has just appeared, and exhibits evidence of muc 
care and research on the part of these officers. 
The -history of.the shad and herring season is 
detailed, and important suggestions for the fu- 
ture improvement of the fisheries indicated. 

From this report it appears that the action of 
suitable 
regulations is very much impeded by the refusal 
of Pennsylvania to concur in reference to the 
Delaware River; and until something of this 
kind can be done it is almost im ssible to ex- 
pect that full measure of restoration of the fish- 
ery interest that has attended the iabors of the 
fishery commissioners of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. The shad and herring season of 
1871 in both the Delaware and Raritan is stated 
in the report to have been even less remunera- 
tive than that of 1870, the catch of herring be-. 
ing especially limited. One-of the principal 
causes of injury to the young fry of the s is 
stated by the New Jersey commissioners, and by 
Colonel WORRALL, the commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania, to be the practice of setting fish-bas- 
kets in the streams. As the fish return in the 
summer or autumn to the salt-water during the 
low stage of the rivers, the fish are obliged to 
pass over these baskets or through their slats; 
and as it is well known that the loss of only a 
few scales will cause the ultimate death of the 
shad, we can readily understand how much in- 
jury they experience, in view of the fact that 
their scales become detached at a slight touch. 


A in Nature an account 
of a tight between a cobra di capello and a 
mongoose, the latter a small mammal well 
known for its services in destroying the poison- 
ous serpents of India. The writer states that 
the mongoose was bitten by the cobra in the 
course of the fight, but that the latter was ulti- 
mately killed, and its destroyer went into the 
jungle for a time, as though in search of some 
remedy, and came back in a few hours after the 
fight apparently quite well. 


Among the late interesting additions to the 
Zoological Society of London is a specimen 
of the of the Falkland Islands. 
Animals o is class are rarely seen alive in 
Europe, and this specimen shares the interest 
which another species of’ the — family. 
previously received, had been e habit of 
exciting. 


We published, not long ago, a notice of a - 
culiarity of the horned toad of California in the 
expulsion of a blood-like fluid from the eve, and 
a reader of the Weekly writes to give his own 
testimony to the fact. He states that he has 
caught numbers of them in Texas, and frequent- 
ly noticed the ejection of a bloody fluid from the 
inner canthus of the eye, once receiving the dis- 
charge in his own eye while holding the animal 
at a distance of at least a foot. The sensation 
expericnced was quite painful for a few minutes. 


While the Hassler was detained at Barbadoes 
an opportunity was furnished the party to ex- 
amine the very valuable collection of shells and 
other objects brought together by Governor 
Rawson, the Governor of the island. This gen- 
tleman, in writing to a correspondent in En- 
gland, states that a dredging excursion, in which 
he had an opportunity of joining on board the 
Hassler, gave some indications of the —— 
of the sea, specimens of a new crinoid-like Api- 
ocrinus having been obtained, and numerous 
brachiopods, young echini of a variety of spe- 
cies,etc. The astounding result of a few hours’ 
labor convinced Governor Rawson of the rich- 
ness of the sea by which he was surrounded, and 
induced him to undertake the plan at once of a 


systematic course of dredging, from which, 
doubtless, very valuable scientific results may 
be expected. The Governor is well known 
among naturalists in the United States as a con- 
chologist, and as always ready to do any thing 
in his power for the advancement of science, 
whether incited thereto by his own countrymen 
or Americans. 


Shortly before the late war between Germany 
and France the name of Mr. DaRWIN was pre- 
sented as a candidate for membership to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, and, much to the 
surprise of all, the opposition to him was so 
strong as to render it quite certain that he 
would not be elected. More recently, however, 
his name has come up again in connection with 
a vacancy, and it has been placed first on the 
list as corresponding member of the Section of 
Zoology, which renders it probable that he will 
be elected. 


A bill has just been introduced into the Sen- 
ate by Mr. WiLson, of Massachusetts, in regard 
to killing the buffaloes upon the plains, except 
with the object of using the meat as food, or for 
the hides; making it unlawful for any person to 
kill the bison, or buffalo, upon the public lands 
for any other purpose; and for the violation of 
this law the offender is, upon conviction by a 
court of competent juriediction, to pay a tine 
of $100 for each animal killed, one-half the tine 
to be paid to the informer. 


FRENCH COOKERY. 


In no country are the higher uses of eating 
more thoroughly appreciated or more seriously 
pursued than in France. ‘The eminently social 
nature of its. people, their singular skill in the 
preparation of food, the power which they so 
generally possess of extracting pleasurable satis- 
faction from the most ordinary acts, combine to 
enable them to lift up dinner to a level which is 
rarely reached elsewhere. ‘They alone realize 
it as a national fact; they alone, as a whole 
people, get. out of the act of eating all that it 
can give. ‘This superiority is not solely due to 
their culinary ability; the cook’s work is but 
one of the two secrets of success; the other lies 
in the temper of the diners, and in their keen 
perception of the character of the operation 
which they are performing. The eating in 
middle-class French houses, inexpensive as it is, 
is certainly far superior to that of the majority 
of the richer classes in other countries. It con- 
sists of fewer dishes, of smaller quantities—it is 
composed of low-priced articles — its habitual 
range is limited; but the execution of each dish 
is perfect in itself, and the variety of the forms 
of preparation makes up for the relative absence 
of variety in the substances employed. The 
French are too poor and too wise to waste 
money in the purchase of fish, flesh, or fowl 
when any of them cost more than their regular 
current value. These extravagances are left to 
people who are really wealthy, and to the faster 
elements of society in Paris and a few other 
towns. The nation never perpetrates them. 
But the nation, poor and saving as it is, requires 
that each dish shall be itself, with its full aroma, 
its full essence, its own character. 

The first step: toward the end in view is to so 
employ the sum allotted for the kitchen that it 
shall produce its utmost value, not only in quan- 
tity and quality, but, what is even more impor- 
tant, in suitability. Going to market does not 
simply mean clever buying; it involves the far 
higher talent of adapting the choice of the pro- 
visions bought to the use which it is proposed to 
make of them. The law—so absolute is the 
habit that it may be called a law—which limits 
each day’s purchases of food to what can be con- 
sumed in twenty-four hours, imposes the condi- 
tion that every thing shall be in small quantities ; 
that is the basis of the entire question. Next 
comes the fitness of each object for the form of 
cookery to which it is to be subjected. No 
Frenchwoman, be she cook or mistress, would 


‘dream of buying the same chicken for a fricassée 


as she would select if she meant to roast it; the 
same vegetables for a soup or to serve alone; 
the same meat for stewing and fora réti. She 
would always choose an inferior and cheaper ar- 
ticle in one case than in the other, knowing that 
it is useless to spend money in good looks when 
she has a sauce to depend upon which will cover 
ugliness. 

Then less fuel is required to cook a small dish 
than a large one. French kitchen ranges do not 
resemble those which are still so generally in use 
here, where the same vast mass of coal goes on 
blazing itself away, whether its heat be employed 
to boil a kettle or to roast a sheep. In France, 
especially in the country, cookery is carried on 
with wood or charcoal fires, kept down to a low 
smoulder when not needed for the moment, and 
roused up to activity in five minutes when the 
time comes to usethem. The same exact adap- 
tation of means to the end, the same diligent 
pursuit of small economies, is discovered here as 
in all other details of the subject: a fire to roast 
a chicken is made just big enough to serve the 
purpose; the combustion of a sou's worth of 
charcoal boils or stews the contents of two sauce- 
pans at the same time; directly the operation is 
complete the fire is covered up with ashes, or is 
put right out. Small quantities do not take so 
long to cook as big ones do, so they need heat 
for a shorter period; and even in the case of 
soups, and of the few other dishes which require 
hours of gentle simmering to bring them to the 
point, the very nature of the process prohibits 
strong flame and accompanying loss of fuel. 
‘* Cuisinez doucement” is the first counsel given 
to a beginner; and that means, among other 
things, never have a bigger or a hotter fire than 
you really want; for-if you do, you will waste 
money, and will burn your casseroles and their 
contents. 

The next consequence of the French system 
is that every thing iseaten up. As there is only 


just enough, nobody has a chance of jeaving 
any thing. A very short experience will show a 
cook hew much total weight of food she has to 
serve each day ; and, the measure once acquired, 
she invariably acts upon it, and provides just 
that much and no more. The whole house 
knows that it will never be offered more than 
it can use; and that if the dinner of to-day 
should seem to go beyond immediate wants, it 
is solely because to-morrow’s breakfast is in- 
cluded in the estimate. 

But the great source of economy lies in the 
diminished use of the dearer articles, and in the 
correspondingly increased employment of the 
cheaper ones. If a great piece of meat, costing 
thirty cents a pound, is placed at the disposal 
of a hungry family, it will naturally be eaten at 
until every body is content; but if a far smaller 
joint, which only partially satisfies their appe- 
tites, is put before them, with a supplementary 
allowance of soup, bread, and vegetables, repre- 
senting, at the outside, an average price of ten 
cents a pound, it follows that the latter elements 
of the dinner will be consumed in large propor- 
tions, and that the total cost will be diminished 
in the exact ratio in which ten is substituted for 
thirty. 

It is scarcely possible to form any reliable cal- 
culation of the total comparative saving which is 
brought about by the union of these three conse- 
quences of buying in little quantities—that is to 
say, of lessened fuel, suppression of waste, and 
the setting off of cheap food against higher- 
priced articles. At a guess it may be put at 
about a third. This is the material result of 
kitchen management in France, and no one will 
deny its grave importance. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Every body was congratulating himself that win- 
ter’s reign was over; that “gentle spring” had come. 
The shops had cast aside the heavy draperies appro- 
priate for keen and frosty days, and exhibited to 
bright-eyed customers the more airy fabrics supposed 
to be fitting to the season. Gayly flowered silks, and 
prints and muslins in novel styles, some elegant and 
some grotesque, caught the loving fancy of thousands, 
and were speedily transferred from sales-rooms to the 
sequestered apartments of New York dreas-makers, 
there to be modeled into fascinating Dolly Vardens. 
Alas! pretty Dolly Varden herself would have frozen 
in the coquettish namesake she has given to the fash- 
ionable world, had she ventured forth in it on some of 
the terrific days which ushered in our “ gentle spring.” 
Gentle, indeed! What a misnomer! Truly March 
should be put back into winter unless he disports 
himself more in accordance with his position. Of late 
years he seems to bring our severest, roughest weath- 
er, and if he ts aspiring for the frosty crown of winter, 
last week he surely won it, and it should be placed 
upon his brow with the highest honors. 


A restaurant has been recently opened, through the 
influence of philanthropic ladies, in Hartford, for the 
wo of that city. The prices of the various 
articles of food are very low, and a comfortable read- 
ing-room, well supplied with books and newspapers, 
has been added to the dining-room. The design is to 
indace men to frequent this place in preference to bar- 
rooms, and thus far the experiment seems successful. 


It is a curious fact that the six hundred men who 
are employed in cutting granite at Dix Island, Maine, 
for the new post-office can not prepare material fast 
enough for the two men who are employed to set the 
blocks. Each block of granite is cut, trimmed, faced, 
and accurately numbered according to the working 
plans. When it arrives at the site of the building only 
two men are required to set it, aided as they are by 
steam hoisting apparatus. Every stone is made to fit 
exactly in the space intended for it. So accurate are 
all the plans of the supervising architect that it is stat- 
ed that the superintendent of the post-office building 
has only been obliged to order one stone during the 
entire work thus far, and the foreman at Dix Island 
insists that the missing one was sent, but must have 
been lost in the transportation. 


The first ‘Great Medal of Honor” ever awarded by 
the American Institute to an inventor of that associa- 
tion was recently presented to Mr. James Lyall, in- 
ventor of the “ Positive-motion Loom.” This inven- 
tion has been applied with great success to the weav- 
ing of cloths of all kinds, performing much more 
work in the same time than is possible by the old 
processes. This medal was awarded in 1869, but was 
not presented to Mr. Lyall until a short time ago. As 
the “Great Medal of Honor” is awarded only in rec- 
ognition of such inventions as are calculated to work 
a revolution in the industries to which they are ap- 
plied, the young inventor may justly prize this tribute 
to its worth. 


The well-known novelist; Zdmund Yates, is expect- 
ed to visit America soon, for the purpose of lecturing 
on the literary men of the times. 


It must be of great to understand exact- 
ly the law of different Law is 4 very curious 
thing. For example, in a recent case in the courts of 
St. Louis a legal definition of what is in that city con- 
sidered the distinction between temperance and drunk- 
ennese was given. An attorney, having been put upon 
the stand to enlighten the jury as to this point, testified 
that “a drunkard is a man who gets drank or drinks 
when he can get at liquor. If a man gets dronk in 
the daytime he is a man of no character; but if he 
drinks in his own house all night there can be no ob- 
jection to it.” 


A monster of the deep, neither whale nor shark, 
has becn discovered off the coast of Brazil. The re- 
port is that his body is over fifty feet long and seven 
feet in diameter, and that his mouth is large enough 
to allow a person to stand upright between the jaws 
when they are open, or to sit comfortably in the cavity 
when they are closed. . No mention is made, however, 
of the Jonah who has tested the creature’s capacities. 


Ferry travel between New York and Brooklyn was 
firat established in 1642 by a hard-working Hollander. 
The business was commenced on a small scale, to be 
sure. A horn was hung on a tree near Peck Slip, and 
in response to its summons a small skiff took the few 
passengers across the river for a small sum, payable in 
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wampum. In 1655 a more elaborate arrangement was 
made, a ferry ordinance having been passed by the of- 
ticials of New Amsterdam. Ferry-houses were built, 
and rates established by law. After 1667, when the 
rights and privileges of a town were confirmed by 
patent upon Brooklyn, the establishment of ferries 
became a sort of bone of contention between New 
York and Brooklyn, which served for both sides of 
the river to pick upon for something like a hundred 
years. Just before the Revolutionary war three regular 
ferries were established. 


Monterey County, California, boasts of a human 
curiosity in the shape of a little Digger boy who is 
employed on a sheep ranch. He herds about eight 
hundred sheep all by himself, and the overseer says 
he knows every one by sight, and at night he will 
mount a fence and tel] whether one is missing. He is 
about fourteen years old, full of mischief, turning 
somersaults and performing all sorts of feats with 
the agility of a cat. He pays little attention to the 
sheep during the day, but at night brings them all 
together. 


The following story is told of Colonel Samuel Colt, 
who in his lifetime was sometimes inclined to be a 
trifle pompous. When he was building dwelling- 
houses for the workmen employed in his great pistol 
factory he one day encountered a boy picking up 
chips on his grounds. 

‘*What are you doing here?” he asked, gruffiy. 

** Picking up chips, Sir,” replied the youngster, evi- 
dently unawed by the great presence. 

“* Perhaps,” exclaimed the colonel, drawing himself 
up with dignity, “you don’t know who I am. I'm 
Colonel Samuel Colt, and I live in that big house up 
yonder.” 

The boy straightened up and swelled out and an- 
ewered, ‘‘ Perhaps you don’t know who Jam. I'm 
Patrick Murphy, and I live in that little shanty down 
yonder,” pointing in the direction. 

“Sonny,” said the colonel, blandly, patting the boy 
on the head, “go on and pick up all the chips you 
want, and when you get out come back for more.” 


~ Vesuvius is beginning again to exhibit signs of ac- 
tivity, and to show symptoms of an approaching erup- 
tion. Smoke in great volumes and ashes are emitted 
from the crater, and even at Naples flames can be seen 
during the night, so that visitors in that city may be 
treated to a grand spectacle before long. 


Disastrous floods in the Missouri River are appre- 
hended during the spring. The fall of snow in that 
section of country has been unaosualiy great this year, 
and when the thaw commences it is feared that great 
damage will follow. There have been many heavy 
floods in the Missouri within a century; but the most 
serious one occurred in 1785, when the waters rose 
thirty feet above the ordinary level, sabmerging about 
seven hundred square miles of the best farming land 
in the world. 


'. An eccentric descendant of Roger Williams—Betsy 
Williams by name—recently died, leaving her whole 
estate, valued at two millions of dollars, to the city of 
Providence, Rhode Island. So very queer was this old 
lady that—since her will has been kuown, especiall y— 
her heirs at law declare that she was not in any wise 
of a sound mind. 


Brain-work seems not to be on the decrease, when 
the number of new books which appeared in England 
last year was over three thousand and five hundred. 
Yhere were also one thousand and three hundred 
aditions of previous worka. The new literature of 
Russia is represented in the statistics of 1871 by no 
less than 1359 works, published in thirty-one different 
cities of the empire. Many of these are on political 
subjects, while jurisprudence, language, and history 
form a prominent portion. 


Next season visitors will be carried by rail within 
eight miles of the famous Yosemite Valley. The 
horseback ride is reduced to two and a half miles; the 
fare from San Francisco will be $22, and the time of 
the trip a day and a half. These facilities will bring 
many visitors. 


Mr. Spurgeon is of the opinion that when people, 
particularly preachers, have nothing important to say, 
they take a long time about it, but when they have 
something worth telling they “out with it at once.” 
It was Dr. Chalmers who, on being asked how long it 
took to make a sermon, replied, “ That depends upon 
how long you want it. If your sermon is to be half 
an hour long, it will take you three days. If it is to be 
three-quarters of an hour, it may take you two days, 
or perhaps only one; but if you are going to preach 
for an hour, why there is not much occasion to think 
a great deal about it. It may be done in an hour.” 


A good story is told of an Dlinois gentleman, whose 
home is in Peoria, and who is connected with the Peo- 
ria Railroad. Immediately on hearing of the great 
fire in Chicago he made arrangements for the free 
transportation of provisions over the road. He then 
purchased a number of good hams and sent them 
home, with the request to his wife to cook them for 
Chicago. He them ordered the baker to put up fifty 
loaves of bread. He was kept busy during the day 
until five o'clock. Just as he was starting for home 
the baker informed him that tie hundred loaves of 
bread were ready. 

“ But I only ordered fifty,” said Mr. H——. 

‘Mrs. H—— also ordered fifty,” said the baker. 

“ All right,” said he, and inwardly blessed his wife 
for the generous deed. 

Arriving at home, he found his little boy dreased in 
a fine cloth suit, carrying in wood.’ He told him he 
must change his clothes. 

“Bat mother sent all my clothes to Chicago,” re- 
plied the boy. 

He sat down to supper without butter, because all 
that could be purchased had been sent to Chicago. 
There were no pickles—the poor souls in Chicago 
would relish them so much. 

A little “ put out,” bat not a bit angry, Mr. H—— 
went to the wardrobe to get his overcoat, but it was 
notthere. An interrogatory revealed the fact that it 
fitted in the box “real nicely,” and he needed a new 
overcoat any way, although he had paid fifty dollars 
for the one in question only a few days before. Fur- 
ther examination showed that all the rest of his clothes 
fitted the box “real nicely,” for not a garment did he 
possess except those he had on. 

While he admitted the generosity of his wife, he 
thonght the matter was getting entirely too personal, 
and turned to her with the characteristic inquiry, 

“Do you think we can stand an encore on that Chi- 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 
THE’ SAUNTER IN TOWN. 
As Atles sauntered along toward Downing 


‘Street, whence he purposed to dispatch his tele- 


gram to Greece, he thought a good deal of his late 
interview with Lord Danesbury. Therewas much 
in it that pleased him. He had so far succeed- 
ed in re Kostalergi that the case was not scout- 
ed out of court; the matter, at least, was to be 
entertained, and even that was something. The 
fascination of a scheme to be developed, an in- 
trigue to be worked out, had for his peculiar na- 
ture a charm little short of ecstasy. The demand 
upon his resources for craft and skill, concealment 
and duplicity, was only second in his estimation 
to the delight he felt at measuring his intellect 
with some other, and seeing whether, in the 
game of subtlety, he had his master. 

Next to this, but not without a long interval, 
was the pleasure he felt at the terms in which 
Lord Danesbury spoke ofhim. No orator accus- 
tomed to hold an assembly enthralled by his elo- 
quence—no actor habituated to sway the pas- 
sions of a crowded theatre—is more susceptible 
to the promptings of personal vanity than your 
‘* »racticed talker.” The man who devotes him- 
self to be a ‘‘success” in conversation glories 
more in his triumphs, and sets a greater value 
on his gifts, than any other I know of. 

That men of mark and station desired to meet 
him, that men whose position secured to them 
the advantage of associating with the pleasantest 
people and the freshest minds—men who com- 
manded, so to say, the best talking in society— 
wished to confer with and to hear jim, was an 
intense flattery, and he actually longed for the 
oceasion of display. ~ He had learned a good deal 
since he had left Ireland. He had less of that 
fluency which Irishmen cultivate, seldom vent- 
ured on an epigram, never on an anecdote, was 
guardedly circumspect as to statements of fact, 
and, on the whole, liked to understand his case, 
and affect distrust of his own opinion. ‘Though 
there was not one of these which were not more 
or less restrictions on him, he could be brilliant 
and witty when occasion served, and there was 
an incisive neatness in his repartee in which he 
had no equal. Some of those he was to meet 
were well known among the most agreeable peo- 
ple of society, and he rejoiced that at least if he 
were to be put upon his trial, he should be 
judged by his peers. 

With all these flattering prospects, was it not 
strange that his lordship never dropped a word, 
nor even a hint, as to his personal career? He 
had told him, indeed, that he could not hope for 
success at Cradford, and laughingly said, ‘* You 
have left Odger miles behind you in your Radi- 
calism. Up to this we have had no Parliament 
in England sufficiently advanced for your opin- 
ions.” On the whole, however, if not followed 
up—which Lord Danesbury strongly objected to 
its being—he said there was no great harm in a 
young man making his first advances in political 
life by something startling. They are only fire- 
works, it is true; the great requisite is that they 
be brilliant, and do not go out with a smoke and 
a bad smell! 

Beyond this he had told him nothing. Was 
he minded to take him out to Turkey, and as 
what? He had already explained to him that 
the old days in which a clever fellow could be 
drafted at once into a secretaryship of Embassy 
were gone by; that though a Parliamentary title 
was held to supersede all others, whether in the 
case of a man or a landed estate, it was all-es- 
sential to be in the House for that, and that a di- 
plomatist, like a sweep, must begin when he is 
little. 

As his private secretary," thought he, the 
position is at once fatal to all my hopes with re- 
gard to Lady Maude.” There was not a woman 
living more certain to measure a man’s preten- 
sions by his station. ‘* Hitherto I have not been 
‘classed.’ I might be any body, or go any where. 
My wide capabilities seemed to say that if I de- 
scended to do small things, it would be quite as 
easy for me to do great ones; and though I cop- 
ied dispatches, they would have been father bet- 
ter if | had drafted them also.” 

Lady Maude knew this. She knew the esteem 
in which her uncle held him. She knew how 
that uncle, shrewd man of the world as he was, 
valued the sort of qualities he saw in him, and 
could, better than most men, decide how far such 
gifts were marketable, and what price they 
brought to their possessor. . 

** And yet,” cried he, “‘ they don't know one 
half of me! What would they say if they knew 
that it was I wrote the t paper on Turkish 
Finance in the Memorial Diplomatique, and the 
review of it in the Quarterly ; that it was I who 
exposed the miserable compromise of Thiers with 
Gambetta in the Deébats, and defended him in 
the Daily News; that the hysterical scream of 
the Areutz Zeitung, and the severe article on 
Bismarck in the Fortnightly were both mine; and 
that at this moment I am urging in the Pike how 
the Fenian prisoners must be amnestied, and 
showing in a London review that if they are lib- 
erated Mr. Gladstone should be attainted for high 
treason? I should like well to let them know 
all this; and I’m not sure I would not risk all 
the consequences to do it.” 

And then he as suddenly bethought him how 
little account men of letters were held in by the 
Lady Maudes of this world; what a humble 
place they assigned them socially; and how 


small they estimated their chances of worldly 
success ! 

‘It is the unrealism of literature as a career 
strikes them; and they can not see how men are 
to assure themselves of the ‘ quot vivre’ by pro- 


viding what so few want, and even they coulda 


exist without.” 

It was in reverie of this fashion he walked the 
streets, as little cognizant of the crowd dround 
him as if he were sauntering along some rippling 
stream in a mountain gorge. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 
A DARKENED ROOM. 


Tue ‘‘comatose” state, to use the language 
of the doctors, into which Gorman O’Shea had 
fallen had continued so long as to excite the 
greatest apprehensions of his friends; for al- 
though not amounting to complete insensibility, 
it left him so apathetic and indifferent to every 
thing and every one that the girls, Kate and 
Nina, in pure despair, had given up reading or 
talking to him, and passed theirshours of ** watch- 
ing” in perfect silence in the half-darkened room. 

The stern immobility of his pale features, the 
glassy and meaningless stare of his large blue 
eyes, the unvarying rhythm of a long-drawn res- 
piration, were signs that at length became more 
painful to contemplate than evidences of actual 
suffering; and as day by day went on, and in- 
terest grew more and more eager about the trial, 
which was fixed for the coming Assize, it was 
pitiable to sée him, whose fate was so deeply 
pledged on the issue, unconscious of all that went 
on around him, and not caring to know any of 
those details the very least of which might de- 
termine his future lot. 

The instructions drawn up for the defense 
were sadly in need of the sort of information 
which the sick man alone could supply; and 
Nina and Kate had both been entreated to 
watch for the first favorable moment that should 
present itself, and ask certain questions, the an- 
swers to which would be of the last import- 
ance. 

Though Gill's affidavit gave many evidences 
of unscrupulous falsehood, there was no counter- 
evidence to set against it, and O’Shea’s counsel 
complained strongly of the meagre instructions 
which were briefed to him in the case, and his ut- 
ter inability, to construct a defense upon them. 

‘“*He said he would tell me something this 
evening, Kate,” said Nina; ‘‘so, if you will let 
me, I will go in your place and remind him of 
his promise.” 

This hopeful sign of returning intelligence was 
so gratifying to Kate that she readily consented 
to the proposition of her cousin taking “her 
watch,” and, if possible, learning something of 
his wishes. 

** He said it,” continued Nina, “‘ like one talk- 
ing to himself, and it was not easy to follow Kim. 
The words, as well as I could make out, were, 
‘I will say it to-day—this evening, if I can. 
When it is said’—here he muttered something, 
but I can not say whether the words were, ‘My 
mind will be at rest,’ or ‘I shall be at rest for 
evermore.’ 

Kate did not utter a word, but her eyes swam, 
and two large tears stole slowly down her face. 

‘** His own conviction is that heis dying,” said 
Nina; but Kate never spoke. 

‘*The doctors persist,” continned Nina, “in 
declaring that this depression is only a well-known 
symptom of the attack, and that all affections of 
the brain are marked by a certain tone of de- 
spondency. They even say more, and that the 
cases ‘where this symptom predominates are more 
frequently followed by recovery. Are you list- 
ening to me, child?” 

‘*No: I was following some thoughts of my 


own. 

**T was merely telling you why I think he is 
getting better.” 

Kate leaned her head on her cousin's shoul- 
der, and she did not speak. ‘The heaving mo- 
tion of her shoulders and her chest betrayed the 
agitation she could not subdue. 

‘*‘I wish his aunt were here; I see how her 
absence frets him. Is she too ill for the jouar- 
ney ?”’ asked Nina. 

** She says not, and she seems in some way to 
be coerced by others ; but a telegram this morn- 
ing announces she would try and reach Kilgobbin 
this evening.” 

‘* What could coercion mean? Surely this is 


mere fancy ?” 


**T am not so certain of that. The convent 
has great hopes of inheriting her fortune. She 
is rich, and she is a devout Catholic; and we 
have heard of cases where zeal for the Church 
has pushed discretion very far.” 

** What a worldly creature it is!” cried Nina; 
‘*and who would have suspected it ?” 

**T do not see the worldliness of my believing 
that people will do much to serve the cause 
they follow. When chemists tells us that there 
is no finding such a thing as a glass of pure wa- 
ter, where are we to go for pure motives ?” 

‘* To one’s heart, of course,” said Nina; bat 
the curl of her perfectly cut upper lip as she said 
it scarcely vouched for the sincerity. 

On that same evening, just as the last flicker- 
ings of twilight were dying away, Nina stole into 
the sick-room and took her place noiselessly be- 
side the bed. 

Slowly moving his arm without turning his 
head, or by any gesture whatever acknowledging 
her presence, he took her hand and pressed it to 
his burning lips, and then Jaid it upon his cheek. 
She made no effort to withdraw her hand, and sat 
perfectly still and motionless. 

‘* Are we alone?” whispered he, in a voice 
hardly audible. 

** Yes, quite alone.” 

‘“‘If I should say what—displease you,” fal- 
tered he, his agitation making speech more diffi- 
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cult; *‘how shall I tell?” And once more he 
pressed her hand to his lips. 

**No, no; have no fears of displeasing me. | 
Say what you would like to tell me.” 

** It is this, then,” said he, with an effort. ‘‘I 
am dying with my secret in my heart. I am dy- 
ing, to carry away with me the love I am mot to 
tell—my love for you, Kate.” 

“*T am not Kate,” was almost on her lips, but 
her struggle to keep silent was aided by that de- 
sire, so strong in her nature, to follow out a situ- 
ation of difficulty to the end. She did not love 
him, nor did she desire his love; but a strange 
sense of injury at hearing his profession of love 
for another shot a pang of intense suffering 
through her heart, and she lay back in her chair 
with a cold feeling of sickness like fainting. The 
overpowering passion of her nature was jealousy, 
and to share even the admiration of a salon, the 
** passing homage,” as such deference is called, 
with another, was a something no effort of her 
generosity could compass. 

Though she did not speak, she suffered her 
hand to remain unresistingly within his own. 
After a short pause he went on: “I thought 
yesterday that I was dying, and in my rambling 
intellect I thought I took leave of you; and do 
you know my last words—my last words, Kate?” 

‘*No; what were they ?” 

‘*My last words were these, ‘ Beware of the 
Greek ; have no friendship with the Greek.’” 

** And why that warning?” said she, in a low, 
faint voice. 

** She is not of us, Kate ;, none of her ways or 
thoughts are ours, nor would they suit us. She 
is subtle and clever and sly, and these only mis- 
lead those who live simple lives.” 

‘* May it not be that you wrong her ?” 

‘*T have tried to learn her nature.” 

** Not to love it ?” 

**T believe I was beginning to love her—just 
when you were cold to me. You remember 
when ?” / 

“*I do; and it was this coldness was the cause. 
Was it the only cause ?” 

**No, no. She has wiles and ways which, 
with her beauty, make ber nigh irresistible.” 

“And now you are cured of this passion? 
There is no trace of it in your breast?” 

‘** Not a vestige. But why speak of her?” 

** Perhaps I am jealous.” 

Once more he pressed his lips to her hand and 
kissed it rapturously. 

‘SNo, Kate,” cried he, “‘none but you have 
the place in my heart. Whenever I have tried a 
treason it has turned against me. Is there light 
enough in the room to find a small portfolio of 
red-brown leather? Itis on that table yonder.” 

Had the darkness been. not almost complete, 
Nina would scarcely have ventured to rise and 
cross the room, so fearful was she of being rec- 
ognized. 

‘**Tt is locked,” said she, as she Jaid it beside 
him on the bed; but touching a.secret spring, 
he opened it, and passed his fingers hurriedly 
through the papers within. 

**I believe it must be this,” said he. “I 
think I know the feel of the paper. It is a 
telegram from my aunt: the doctor gave it to 
me last night. We read it over together four or 
five times. This is it, and these are the words: 
‘If Kate will be rour wife, the estate of O’Shea’s 
Barn is your own forever.’” 

‘* Is she to have no time to think over this of- 
fer ?” asked she. 

**Would you like candles, miss?” asked 
maid-servant, of whose presence there neither 
of the others had been aware. 

‘““No, nor are you wanted,” said Nina, 
haughtily, as she arose, while it was not without 
some difficulty she withdrew her hand from the 
sick man’s grasp. 

*“*I know,” said he, falteringly, ‘‘ you would 
not leave me if you had not left hope to keep ms 
company in your absence. Is not that so, 
Kate ?” 


** By-by,” said she, softly, and stole away. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 
AN ANGRY COLLOQTY. 


Ir was with passionate eagerness Nina set off 
in search of Kate. Why she should have felt 


herself wronged, oa insulted even, is not 


so easy to say, nor shalJjI attempt any analysis 
of the complex web ntiments which, so to 
say, spread itself over her faculties. The man 
who had so wounded her self-love had been at her 
feet, he had followed her in her walks, hung 
over the piano as she sang—shown by a thou- 
sand signs that sort of devotion by which men in- 
timate that their lives have bat one solace, one 
ecstasy, one joy. By what treachery had he 
been moved to all this, if he really loved anoth- 
er? That he was simply amusing himself with 
the sort of flirtation she herself could take up as 
a mere ime was not to believed. ‘That the 
worshiper should be insincere in his worship 
was too dreadful to think of. And yet it was 
to this very man she had once turned to avenge 
herself on Walpole’s treatment of her; she had 
even said, ‘‘ Could you not make a quarrel with 
him?” Now no woman of foreign breeding 
puts such a question without the perfect con- 
sciousness that, in accepting a man’s champion- 
ship, she has virtually admitted his devotion. 
Her own levity of character, the thoughtless in- 
difference with which she would sport with any 
man’s affections, so far from inducing her to pal- 
liate such caprices, made her more severe and 
unforgiving. ‘‘How shall [ punish him for 
this? How shall I make him remember whom 
it is he has insulted?” repeated she over and 
over to herself as she went. 

The servants passed her on the stairs with 
trunks and luggage of various kinds; but she 
was too much engrossed with her own thoughts . 
to notice them. Suddenly the words, ** Mr, 
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Walpole’s room,” caught her ear, and she asked, 


.** Has any one come ?” 


Yes; two gentlemen had just arrived. <A third 
was to come that night, and Miss O’Shea might 
be expected at any moment. , 

‘‘ Where was Miss Kate ?” she inquired. . 

‘In her own room at the top of the house.” 

Thither she hastened at once. 

‘Be a dear good girl,” cried Kate as Nina 
entered, ‘‘and help me in my many embar*ass- 
ments. Here are « flood of visitors all cojaing 
unexpectedly. Major Lockwood and Mr. ‘Val- 
pole have come. Miss Betty avill be her# for 
dinner, and Mr. Atlee, whom we all believid to 
be in Asia, may arrive to-night.” I shall beable 


- to feed them; but how to lodge them with’ any 


pretension to comfort is more than I can se%).” 

‘*T am in little humor to aid any one. I aave 
my. own troubles—worse ones, perhaps, #han 
playing hostess to disconsolate travelers.” 

‘¢ And what are your troubles, dear Nina?” 

‘‘T have half a mind not to tell you. Yot ask 
me with that supercilious air that seems to say, 
‘How can a creature like you be of int@rest 
enough to any one or any thing to have a diffi- 
culty 

‘*I force no confidences,” said the other, 
coldly. 

‘‘For that reason you shall have them sat 
least this one. What will you say when F tell 
you that young O'Shea has made me a dec ara- 
tion, a formal declaration of love ?” 

‘IT should say that you need not speak of it 
as an insult ey offense.” 

“Indeed! : if so, you would say what 
was perfectly-wrong. It was both insult ‘and 
offense—yes, both. Do you know that the jaan 
mistook me for you, and called me Aate ?” 

could this be possible ?”: 

‘‘In a darkened room, with a sick man siow- 
ly rallying from a long attack of stupor; noth- 
ing of me to be seen but my hand, which he-de- 
voured with kisses—raptures, indeed, Kate; of 
which I had no conception till I experieiced 
them by counterfeit !” 

Nina, this is not fair!” 

‘It is true, child. ‘The man caught my hind, 
and déclared he would never quit it till I ptsm- 
ised it should be his own. Nor was he consent 
with this; but, anticipating his right to be tord | 
‘und master, he bade you beware of me! ‘Be- 
ware of that Greek girl!’ were his words—w' rds 
~trenghtened by what he said of my chara ter 
und my temperament. I shall spare you, atd I 
shall spare myself, his acute comments on the na- 
ture he dreaded to see in companionship wit! his 
wife. I have had good training in learning t! ese 
unbiased judgments—my early life aboundec in 
such experiences—but this young gentlem'\n’s 
cautions were candor itself.” 


— 


” 
ibe 


**T am sincerely sorry for what has pained yeu 


— 


. 


“SHE SUFFI 


‘*T did not say it was this boy’s foolish words 
had wounded me so acutely. I could bear 
sterner critics than he is—his very blundering 
misconception of me would always plead his par- 
don. How could he, or how could they with 


HER HAND TO REMAIN UNRESISTINGLY WITHIN HIS OWN.” 
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whom he lived and talked, and smoked and 
swaggered, know of me or such asme? What 
could there be in the monotonous vulgarity of 
their tiresome lives that should teach them what 
we are, or what we wish to be? By what pre- 


- 


sumption did he dare to condemn all that he 
could not understand ?”’ 

**You are angry, Nina; and I will not say 
without some cause.”’ 

** What ineffable generosity! You can really 
constrain youself to believe that I have been in- 
sulted !” 

** I should not say insulted.” 

**You can not be an honest judge in such a 
cause. Every outrage offered to me was an act 
of homage to yourself! If you but knew how 1 
burned to tell him who it was whose hand he 
held in his, and to whose ears he had poured out 
his raptures! To tell him, too, how the Greck 
girl would have resented his presumption had 
he but dared to indulge it! One of the women- 
servants, it would seem, was a witness to this 
boy's declaration. I think it was Mary was in 
the room, I do not know for how long, but she 
announced her presence by asking some question 
about candles. In fact, I shall have become a 
servants -hall scandal by this time.” 

** There need not be any fear of that, Nina; 
there are no bad tongues among our people.” 

**I know all that. I know we live amidst hu- 
man perfectabilities—all of Irish manufacture, 
and warranted to be genuine.” 

*“* F would hope that some of your impressions 
of Ireland are not unfavorable ?” 

scarcely know. I suppose you understand 
each other, and are tolerant about capricious 
moods and ways, which to strangers might seem 
to have a deeper significance. I believe you are 
not as hasty, or as violent, or as rash as you 
seem, and I am sure you are not as impulsive in 
your generosity, or as headlong in your aftec- 
tions. Not exactly that you mean to be false, 
but you are hypocrites to yourselves.” 

‘“* A very flattering picture of us.” 

**I do not mean to flatter you; and it is to 
this end I say you are Italians without the sub- 
tlety of the Italian, and Greeks without their 
genius. You need not courtesy so profoundly. 
I could say worse than this, Kate, if I were 
minded to do so.” 

**’Pray do not be so minded, then. Pray re- 
member that, even when you wound me, I can 
not return the thrust.” 

** I know what you mean,” cried Nina, rapidly. 
** You are veritable Arabs in your estimate of hos. 
pitality, and he who has eaten your salt is sacred.” 

**You remind me of what I had nigh forgot- 
ten, Nina—of our coming guests.” 

**Do you know why Walpole and his friend 
are coming ?” 

** They are already come, Nina—they are out 
walking with papa; but what has brought them 
here I can not guess, and, since I have heard 
your description of Ireland, I can not imagine.” 

** Nor can I,” said she, indolently, and moved 
away. 
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THE TICHBORNE CASE. 


Tue announcement of the jury in the celebra- 
ted Ticunorne case that they had heard suffi- 
cient evidence on which to base a verdict brought 
to an unexpectedly abrupt termination one of the 
most remarkable trials on record. It had lasted 
114 days. ‘The most eminent counsel in the 
kingdom were engaged on both sides, and no 
trial, perhaps, ever excited more interest in Eu- 
rope and America. ‘Though the case has gone 
against the claimant, there are, no doubt, many 
persons who still consider him the lawful heir 
to the Ticunorne baronetcy. If he be an im- 


. same year. During his stay in South America, 


postor, as the jury have decided, bis attempt 


ANDREW J. GARVEY.—?uotocraruep py Guenxzy & Sons.—(See Pace v31.) 


was certainly one of the most remarkable con- | 
spiracies to gbtain possession of a title and a 
large estate of which we have any record in 
modern times. 

The story, in brief outline, is this: In 1853 
Rocer Ticunorne, eldest son of Sir James 
Ticuporne, left home for a long absence. He 
sailed from Havre on the Ist of March for Val- 
paraiso, at which port he arrived in June, the 


which lasted from this time until the 20th of 
April in the following year, he traveled exten- 
sively, from Rio to Buenos Ayres, crossing the 
Cordilleras, and staying in many of the promi- 
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THE TICHBORNE CASE—THE CLAIMANT. 


time to time affectionate letters reached his fam- 
ily and friends in England, dated at the various 
places where he stopped during his wanderings. 
On the 20th of April, 1854, he sailed from Rio-in 
a ship called the Bella, which foundered at sea, 
and was treated by the owners and underwriters 
as lost. A Chancery suit was instituted, in 
which his death was legally proved. Year after 
year rolled by; his cousin Kater, to whom he had 
been engaged, married Mr. Rapcutrre; his fa- 
ther died, and his death was widely published ; 
but nothing was heard of the son until the plaint- 
iff set up his claim. 

The claimant's case is that he is Rocer 


nept cities on the South Pacific coast. From 


TicHBORNE; that he was picked up at sea with 


several of the seamen, and carried to Mel- 


4 bourne; but of this there has been no vother 


evidence than his own statement. 

In 1862 he was at Wagga-Wagga, Australia, 
where he was occupied with horses, slaughter- 
ing, etc. There he formed the acquaintance of 
a man named Grspes, through whom the con- 
spiracy, if such it was, is thought to have been 
arranged. 

In 1865 Lady Ticuzorne saw in the London 
Times the advertisement of a “‘ Missing Friends’ 
Office” in Sydney, to which she transmitted a 
description of her long-lost son; and it is the 
theory of the defense that unscrupulous parties, 
to secure the reward promised for his discovery, 
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THE TICHBORNE CASE—CABIN LN WHICH THE CLAIMANT IS SAID TO HAVE LIVED. 
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AT WAGGA-WAGGA, AUSTRALLA. 
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induced the claimant, who is suspected t) be 
one ARTHUR ORTON, to personate Sir Ro }Er. 
£ «afterward she received letiers from a p¢ rson 
ii ..stralia representing himself to be her son, 
and asking fur money to return to England. [his 
was sent him, and in 1867 he arrived in F iris, 
accompanied by his wife and child, where hi was 
met by Lady TicuBorne, who acknowle lged 
; His identity was, however dis- 
puted by the rest of the family, who maint: ined 
that the mother’s judgment was weakened, and 
that she was in a state to be deceived by ai im- 
postor. The case was carried into the cc irts. 
The weight of evidence certainly appears to 1ave 
been against the claimant, and the justice c ‘the 
final decision is generally acknowledged. 

On Wednesday, the 6th instant, the claim int’s 
counsel announced that they gave up the ase. 
He was immediately arrested and lodged in p ison 
on a charge of perjury, bail béing fixed at £50 000. 


We give, on the preceding page, a portrait ¢ ‘the | 


man and a picture of his cabin in Wagga-WéE zga. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
AND THE SNOW QUESTION. 


Mr. W. Mrtnor Roserts, the 
guished ‘Chief Engineer of the Nort-.ern 
Pacific Railroad, has made a statemen ) re- 
garding the snow problem on the Nort 1ern 
route which has special interest just ‘ow. 
Mr. Roberts spent the winter of 187( -’71 
along the Western section of the Nort iern 
Pacific line in Oregon and Washington [er- 
ritory, the early part of the present w ater 
in Western Montana, near the highest ele- 
vation of the route, and has since beei on 
the eastern portion of the road, thre ugh 
Minnesota. Besides this personal ins pec- 
tion, he has been in constant communic: tion 
with surveying and construction parties, and 
with government officials on the vai ious 
parts of the line. His statement, which was 
made in answer to certain definite quest.ons, 


is as follows: 
REPORT. 


120 Broapway, New York ) 
March 2, 1872. § 

The only points on the Nerthern Pacific oute 
where in the absence of ordinary precat ions 
there would be reason to anticipate occas onal 
difficulty from snow, are at and near the ] oze- 
man Pass, in Montana, and toward the we:jtern 
part of Minnesota. As to the necessity fa un- 
usual precautions against snow, if the rout via 
the Yellowstone Valley, Deer Lodge Pass, C]‘irk’s 
Fork, and Columbia River be adopted, I di not 
apprehend that any would be needed. ? 

The present winter is a remarkable one a) nost 
every where; but it is my opinion that, with vell- 
constructed fences at the most exposed p ints, 
the Northern Pacific Railroad can unquestio ably 
be kept open for regular traffic its entire 1 ngth 
across the continent through similar winters here- 
after, should they occur. Our road from D jluth 
to Oak Lake (about 200 mies) has beer, free 
most of the way this winter without snow fe ices, 
and the Lake Superior and Mississippi an the 
St. Paul and Pacific Roads, Minnesota, hav: had 
comparatively little trouble from snow this win- 
ter. A few miles of snow fences will rend¢ + our 
line from Lake Superior to the Missouri tiver 
as free from snow obstructions as the line from 
Chicago'to Omaha. Even in the Rocky M punt- 
ains, in Montana, the thermometer, from , anu- 
ary 8th to the 14th, in the middle of the day, 
ranged from 37 deg. above zero to 48 deg. ¢ dove, 
except the 12th, when it was 30 deg. a dove. 
From January 15th to the 21st the rang was 
from 15 deg. to 37 deg. above; from Ja uary 
29th to February 12th the range was frm 2 
deg. above to 44 deg. above—average 26 deg. 
above; February 12th to 18th, from 26 deg. 
above to 54 deg. ‘above—average 42.5 deg. The 
first snow storms of the present winter ca ne in 
the Rocky Mountain region of Montana u iusu- 
ally early (in November and December), wee ac- 
companied by unusually cold weather, were 
regarded by the oldest settlers as very rei rark- 
able. Most winters caftie range throug: the 
valleys of this region without difficulty, an 1 are 
usually fatter in spring than when turned ¢ at on 
the approach of winter, feeding on the nutr tions 
bunch grass; and the editor of the Helena F erald 
estimates the loss of cattle in Montana thi past 
winter at less than one per cent. At Hi lena, 
in the mountains, during the severe weath r re- 
ferred to, the lowest thermometer was abc it 30 
deg. below zero, and from 20 deg. to 30 deg. ‘ielow 
in the vicinity of the Bozeman summit. Bu such 
low temperature only occurred for a few da ’s, as 
witness the high range of the thermometer from 
January 8th to February 18th. My late t in- 
formation from the mountain sections of ot ' line 
is a report from Assistant Engineer J. W. Flen- 
niken, dated at Helena, February 12th, anc: fully 
corroborated by letters from residents of ther 
portions of Montana, dated the 19th. Fro/a the 
former I make the following extract : i 

I have not heard of any very serious snows (n any 
of our lines. The Jefferson has but very little on it. 
Maj. Pease, who just arrived here from the Crow :Agen- 


cy, says that between the Agency and the dividé¢: there 
is but little snow. Between Forte Shaw and I‘enton 


-it has disappeared altogether. In the Bitter-ro t and 


Missoula valleys there has been none of any ac_ount. 
So far as I can Jearn, the snow would not have dilayed 
trains more than one day had they been running 
opinion of the danger of deep snows and fri,juent 
drifts is that at no time will the Northern and ‘‘acific 
Railroad have to encounter any thing resembli: g the 
trouble and vexation that the Union Pacific is sufi.:ring. 
The wagon road between here and Deer Lodj 2, the 
highest elevation on our line, has been open jnd in 
ood condition ever since it was first broken. * ‘ * Mr. 
rks, just returned from the Muscle Shell ' alley, 
where his stock has been during the winter, ga # the 
snow has been very light, and the cattle have I-:d no 
difficulty in getting plenty of grase the entire tix e. 


-part of which is at least 1000 feet higher than 


- ————--—.-} 


These very favorable reports, during a winter of 
unprecedented severity, cover the most elevated 
and mountainous portions of our line, where ob- 
structions from snow would occur if any where 
on the route ; and when it is remembered that the 
obstructions on the Union Pacific have been vir- 
tually confined to a section of 180 miles, every 


the highest summit on the Northern route, and 
most jof which is 2500 to 3000 feet higher than 
the mountain section of equal length on the 
Northern Pacific line, it becomes perfectly safe 
to predict for the latter as complete exemption 
from winter blockade as is enjoyed by railroads 
in New York and New England. ‘The valley 
route ard sheltered position of the Northern Pa- 
cific Road through Montana prevents, to a great 
extent, that constant drifting of what snow there 
is, which characterizes more elevated routes, and 
which has been the chief source of difficulty on 
the Union Pacific. 
W. Roperrts, 


Chief Engineer, Northern Pacific Railroad. 


Oxe Henprep Do.vars a Botte would be 
cheap for an article capable of renewing the hair 
on a bald scalp where the roots had perished. 
The nearest approach to such a preparation is 
PxHaton’s Harr Invigorator, which 
stops the falling out of the fibres, and reproduces 
them on every spot where the roots remain alive. 
The Invicorator has been in use for forty 
years. No special pains have been taken to make 
known its marvelous properties, but no man or 
woman who ever tried it could be persuaded to aban- 
don it for any one of the mushroom nostrums of the 
day. Asameans of reproducing, strengthening, cleans- 
ing, and perpetuating the growth of the hair, it has not, 
and never had, an equal. Druggists keep it in stock, 
but if a member of the trade should be out of the arti- 
cle, he will procure it for you.—[Com.] 


THE LUNGS ARE STRAINED AND RACKED 
by a persistent Cough, the general strength 
wasted, and an incurable complaint estab- 
lished thereby. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is 
an effective remedy for Coughs and Colds, 
and exerts a beneficial effect on the Pulmo- 
nary and Bronchial Organs.—[ Com. ]} 


EVERY GENUINE box of Dr. McLane’s Liver 
Pills bears the signature of FLemine Bros., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United States 
Stamp. ‘* Take no other”—the market is full of 
imitations.—{ Com. ] 


THE Halford Leicestershire Table Sauce; 
highly recommended for family use.—[ Com. ] 


Bry Electro Silicon, a natural production. The best 
article for polishing Silver, Plated Ware, gtc. Sold by 
Druggists, Jewelers, House-Furnishing, and Grocery 
Stores.—[{Com. 


Boenetr’s cures chapped hande and all 
unpleasant conditions of the skin.—[{Com.] 


Vecrtine will cure the worst case of scrofula.— 
[Com.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$10 A DAY TO AGEN TS To seu 
e LICHTINING SEWER BUTTON Hole 
Samples mailed for 25c. Gro. L. Ferton, 119 Nassau St. 


CHAPPED HANDS and FACE, 


Sore Lips, Dryness of the Skin, &c., &c., 


Cured at once by HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE 
WITH GLYCERI It keeps the hands soft in all 
weather. See that you gett HEGEMAN’S. Sold by all 
Druggists. Only 25cta. By mail for30cts. Manufac- 
tured only by Heeeman & Co., N. Y., P.O. Box 9228. 


FOR SKIN DISEASES 
Remedy. 
Botched 1 Dietgurations of the Face. Sold b 


49 Bond St., New York.» 
MOTHERS, 


NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MOTHER’S MILK SUBSTITUTE. O 


Extensively used and recommended 
V by the most eminent — 7 U 
ld by Druggists and Grocers. 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 
E 15 South William Street, New York. R 


aN ‘D'S. 


trations sent on application, by mail or otherw 
for all kinds of Furniture, Curtains, Lambrequins, 
other Decorations. G. L. KELTY & CO. 

722 and 724 Broadway, N. Y. 


Paragon Shirts. 


Made to Order and Warranted to Fit. 


Sent by express, C. O. D., to any part of the country, 
at the following rates : 


6 Shirts, Good Muslin and Linen Fronts......... £9 00 
6 ‘“* Better Muslin and Good Linen......... 19 580 
6 ‘* Masonville Muslin and Fine Linen..... 12 00 
6 ‘** $Wameutta Muslin and Very Fine Linen. 13 50 
6 ‘“** New York Mills and Best Linen........ 15 00 


g2™ Directions for Measurement sent on application. 
RICHARD MEARES, Cents’ Furnishing 
Goods, 6th Avenue & 19th St., N. ¥. 


MAGIC LANTERNS. 


Illustrated Priced Catalogue sent free. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 40 Nassau St., N. Y. 


BREECH LOADERS. 


JOHN W. HUTCHI_JSON, 
77 Chambers St., N. Y. 
GUNS, PISTOLS, &c. 


METROPOLITAN 
HOTEL, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
J. F. CAKE, Proprietor. 


CONGRESS HALL, 


MAY, N. J. 
J. F. CAKE, Proprietor. 


== 
ROOFING 
FIRST PREMIUM MEDAL AWARDED IN 1870 
Indersed by Certificate from AmEEican 
**The Best Article in the Market. 


H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St. N. Y. 
Established in 1858. 


NOVELLO’S 
CHEAP MUSIC. 


NOVELLO’S Gliees, Part Songs, &c......... 5c. 
NOVELLO’S Church Music................. 6c. 
NOVELLO’S Organ Music (Books)......... 50c. 
NOVELLO’S Piano Music (Books).......... 50c. 
NOVELLO’S Popular Songs................ 20c. 
NOVELLO’S Oratorios SOc. 
NOVELLO’S Operas (Vocal Scores)......... $1 00 
NOVELLO’S Operas (Piano-forte Solo) ..... T5c. 
NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPERAS. 
Price $1; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet Cloth, gilt 
edges, $2. 


Fra Diavoro, In 
Don Giovanni, Le Nozgx vi Fiero, 
Norma, RiGO.etto, 
Lroia pt LAMMERMOOR, SoMNAMBULA, 
Lvorezia Borgata, Der Freisonvrtz, 
In Tannbauser (next month). 
o be continued Monthly. 
NOVELLO’S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF ORATORIOS. 
50c. | Stabat Mater.......... 60c. 
Israel in Binsva 50c. | Acis and Galatea...... 60c. 
Judas Maccabeeus.. S0c. | Mozart’s Twelfth Mass 75c. 


ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THE GREAT 
MASTERS AT THE SAME 
LOW PRICES. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


; FOR the PARLOR. Send 
A “amp for a price-list. HARTZ 
CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


743 Broadway, New York. 
Hartz’s Magic Euchre Pack, the most as- 
tounding card tricks can be done without practice. $2, 
post free, with a Book of Tricks arranged by M. Hartz. 


Drops of Constitution Water 


8 times. a day cure 
Inflammation of the Kidneys, 
Stone in the Bladder, 
Catarrh of the Bladder, 

abetes, Gravel, Gleet, 
Brick-Dust 
Female Complain 

orpid 


For Sale by all Druggists. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


Engine Company, 124 Chambers Street, New York. 


INTELLIGENT MEN AND WOMEN 
CEASE TO WEAR SPECTACLES. 
AND A NEAR-SICHTED PERSON 
ISSELDOMSEEN. AGED.WEAR, 
WATERY, SORE AND DISEASED 
ARE PERMANENTLY 


CURT D AFTER READING OUR 
ILLUSTRATED PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE EYE AND SIGHT,’ SENT 
FREE TO ANY ONE. Address, 
New York Colleve of Health. 
BOXS40P.0. 165 & 167 BROADWAY.N.Y. 


AGENT c WANTED, Male and 
Female, to sell Foote’s Im- 
roved Patent Needle Threader and Setter. It saves 
ime—"‘ Time tg money.” It saves sight—sight can not 
be regained. It saves money—“‘ A conv saved is a pen- 
ny earned.” All who use g ines require it. 

Sample eas oy of 50 cents. Address 

RD & CO., 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


9 7 ASTOR HOUSE, New York. 
8. AU N DERS’, all kinda. Pocket Knives, 


OME SEWING MACHINTT 


This Unequalied Machine 
USES A° STRAIGHT NEEDLE, 
HAS THE UNDER FEED, 
MAKES THE “LOCK STITCH,” 
is Simple, Reliable, end Durable. 
WE CHALLENGES COMPETITION. 
wanted where we are pot Narn For further 
address JOHNSON, , N, 
GENERAL AGENTS. 


LETON BRO ortland, Me 
CARE BROS WILCOX Y 

New York 

. G@. MAXWELL, Charlotte, N.C 

8. C. PHILLIPS, Norfoik, Va. 

T. L. BISS Charleston, 8. C. 

OWLES & CONNER,.  . . Louisville, Ry. 

E. W. HAINES San Francisco, Cal. 

G. W. TRAVER, . Portland, Oregon. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
With a Novelty Job Printing-Press. 

The most valuable addition to the 
Business Office. 

The most efficient instructor In 
Schools. — 

The most fascinating and instruct- 
ive amusement inthe Family, and 
unsurpassed for General Job 


Send for Lilastrated Pamphiet to 
BENJ. WOODS, 

Manufacturer, 
851 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. ; 

W. Y. Epwanve, 543 Broadway, New York ; Krutey, 

Howett, & Lupwie, 917 Market Street, Philadelphia, 

Pa.; Kerroee & Loomis, 4 W. Washington Street, 

Chicago, Ill, Agenta. 


GRAND OPERA 
$400,000 00 


Distributed among ticket holders. First prize,$75,000 00 
in gold. Every one receives the full value of his mon- 
ey, with chance of a fortune. A handsome gift with 
every ticket at the time of purchase. 


TWENTY THOUSAND GIFTS. 


Send for Circular to 
GRAND OPERA CO., 
129 Fulton St., New York. 
STORERKEEPERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 


THE UNIVERSAL 
TWINE & THREAD CUTTER 


SAVES 
TIME, TWINE, 
THREAD, FINGERS, 
AND TEETH, 


And is all combired in 
a convenient and peat 
littie device, which is 
worn (like a mange) on 
E= the coat, vest, or lady's 
== dress or work - basket. 
It is received with un- 
bounded favor by all 
Merchants, Clerks, and 
Salesmen in Dry Goods, 
Hardware, 
i Drug, t and Shoe, 
and all other business 
where thread or twine 
is used. 

Its unprecedented sale 
is ite best recommenda- 
tion. 

A CUTTER WILL BE 
MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS 
ON REOEIPT OF 25 crTs., 
AND IF NOT SATISFIED 

THE MONEY WILL BE RE- 
** would not be without it.” 
T. B. DOOLITTLE & CO., 571 Broadway, N.Y. 


Splendid inducements to Agents and the Trade. 
Be sure and send for one. 


ATTENTION! LADIES!! 


Mrs. C. G. PARKER makes PURCHASES OF EV- 
ERY DESCRIPTION for ladies, at a moderate charge. 
Refers, by permission, to Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
713 Broadway; Mr. James McCall, 543 Broadway; Rev. 
Henry W. Bellows, D.D., New ao a . For Circu- 

ra. 


lar (free), address . G. 
718 Broadway, New York City. 


J 


FRUITS, FLOWERS, & SEEDS. 


OUR CATALOGUE of Small Fruits, containing 
much valuable information on Small-Fruit culture, 
and two ooLoRED cuRoMos, with Price-List, sent 
for 10 cents. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, containing instructions for cultivation, sent 
on receipt of stamp. 

OUR CATALOGUE of Roses, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Ornamental, Flowering, Bedding, and 
Green-house Plants, containing descriptions of 
many new and rare Plants, sent on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above catalogues, which, combined, 
contain over 100 pages, sent for 15 cents. 
ga” We offer great inducements to purchasers, and 
by our liberal offers ‘‘ by mail” place our establishment 
at every man's door. 
BR. CUMMING & CO., 
Successors to J. Knox, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Seed Store, 99 Smithfield St. 


ORTABILITY combined 
with great power in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and _—— out-door day and night 
double perspective glasses; will 
a = Show objects distinctly at from two 
| atx of ~ 
— grea wer, to strengthen an 
improve the sight without the distresain sale of fre- 
= changes. Catalogues sent by inclosing stamp. 
EMMONS, Oov oran, 687 Broadway, N. Y. 


wes TOUPEES, &c. Dovarepay, maker, 
96 Fulton St., New York City. “ Enough said,” 


IVERVIEW Military 
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| 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Marci 23, 1872.] 


COLLINS’ 
WATCH J AUTORI. 


THE 


Collins Metal Watches. 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
These watches, for accuracy of time 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been used on Railroads have*not 
varied one minute in six months. We manufacture three quali- 
ties; prices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
Hunting Cases, Gents’, Ladies’; and Boys’ sizes. Chains, $2 to $12, 
according to weight and finish. Every watch is fully guaranteed 
by a special certificate. When aix watches are ordered at one time 
we send a seventh one free. All kinds of Jewelry of the same el- 
egant Collins Metal. Goods sent by express, C.0.D. The Genu- 
ine Collins Watches can only be had of us; we have no Agents. 

C. E. COLLINS & CO., 335 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


Watches and $12 Chains. 


+ 


FARMING LANDS. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND, & PACIFIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Is now offering for sale to actual settlers more than 


500,000 ACRES 


of the finest and most desirable Farming Lands ip 
the West. 

The lands are chiefly situated none the line of its 
railroad between the cities of Dea Moines and Council 
Blufis, and are the moet fertile and accessible lands 
offered for ale at low prices in the State. Prices will 
range from $5 per acre, the average being about $7 or $8. 

Sales are made either for cash or onehort or long time, 
60 as tosuitall purchasers. Full warranty deeds given. 

EXPLORING TICKETS, 
entitling the purchaser of land to a credit of amount 
paid for fare upon bis land, are for sale at the princi- 
pal ticket offices of the Company. 

For pamphlet (with map), or any information re- 
garding the lands, address 

J.L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 
Davenport, Iowa, 


—— 


TINGLEY’S PATENT 
HORIZONTAL 


ICE-CREAM FREEZER 


Is recommended for FAMILIES, HOTELS, 
SALOONS, and WHOLESALE MANUFAC- 
TURERS 

As the best Ice-Cream Freezer in the market. 


It saves ICE, 
Saves TIME, 
Saves LA BOR, 


And produces the finest quality of Cream 
known to the Art. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


CHAS %. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
006 COMMERCE STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOVELTY CARRIAGE. 


Cradle and ¢ Ca e 
com bined. 


VELOCIPEDES, SWINGS, 
AND TOYS. 


Send stamp for circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS 
No. 512 Broadway, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hotel. 


9 PIECES OF MUSIC for ONE DOL- 

LAR.—Why buy high-priced Music when you 
can select from our Catalogue of over 600 pieces? Any 
20 pieces of Sheet eg epee on splendid paper, 
arranged for the piano, w ed on receipt of #1. 
Catalogues free. Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 439 Third Avenue, N. Y. 


You ask WHY we can sel] 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
200? We answer—lt costs 


nd for illustrated circular, in 
pea we refer to 300 Bankers, 
rehanta, &c. (some of whom 

our Piamee in 40 Statesand Territories. 
,» 865 Broadway, New York. 


APID RECKONING, or Art of Performing 
Arithmetical Calculations almost instantaneonely. 
Any one can learn and apply. The famous “ Lightning 
Calculator’s” exhibitions a system) were the mar- 
vel of thousands. 25 ce 
JESSE HANEY CO., 119 Nassau St., 


Piano 


HE LITTLE FISHERMAN will catch 
r fish, and afford more pleasure 
-and-line arrangement ever invent- 
for circular. Address 

CO., Catasauqua, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


more fish, la 
than any other hoo 
Inclose s 


ALLEY 


Every MAN His OWN PHYSICIAN 


CA 


The immense demand for HOLLOWAY'’S PILLS 
and OINTMENT has tempted unprincipled parties to 
counterfeit these valuable medicines. 

In order to protect the public and ourselves, we 
have issued a new “ Trade-Mark,” consisting of an 
Egyptian circle of a serpent, with the letter H in the 
centre. Every box of genuine Ho_toway'’s Pitts and 
Ointment will have this trademark on it; none are 
genuine without it. 

N. ¥. CHEMICAL CO., Sole Proprietors, 
75 Maiden Lane, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


ENSATION 
OF NEW YORK. 


A Work Descriptive of the City of New 
York in all ite Various Phases. 

Its splendors and wretchednese; ita high and low life; 
itsmarble palaces and dark dens; ‘its attractions and dan- 
gets; its rings and frauds; its leading men and politi- 
cians; its adventurers; its ‘charities ; its mysteries and 
crimea, 
Illustrated with Nearly 250 Fine 

Send for Circulara, and see our terms and a full de- 
scription of the work. Address 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROGER®Y’ 


Groups of 


STATUARY, 
$10 to $25. 


Inclose stamp for 


Muetrated Catalogue 
and 


JOHN ROGERS, 


212 FIFTH AVE., 
NEW YORE. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 
Price of $8, $12, $16: $15, $20, $80. 


Send for a circular to RESS CoO., 
15 Lane, Boston, Mass. 


A Great Offer.— ATERS 


WATERS, 

1 Broadway, N. Y. 

will dispose of One Hundred MELODEONA, an 

Orcans, of six makers, including Water’, 

at EXTREMELY PRIOES, FOR DUBBING THIS 

mowTu, or will take a portion cash and 
monthly ¢ or r quarterly installments. 


MADAME FOY'S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowl THE BEST 
ARBTICL of the kind ever 
e Numerous 
A mials in ae favor are being 
ceived from all parts of the United 
States. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufact 


nce in 


& Bawnine, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 

Agents. 

Choice 


Choice SEEDS! Selected gREDS ! Freeh SEEDS! 


Annuals, collection a 25 sorts, $1; 19 50c. 
Early Concord Corn, pint, 25c. Batter 
Onion, $2; Ib., $125; 

gS ; Ey. Rose Potatoes, bush., $2. 

Peac "$2: bbl., $4. Apple, Osage Orange, bu., $12 
Seed and Plant Catalogue, 112 pages, Mlustrated, i0c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Illinois. 


MAGNETIC TIME- KEEPER, 


qt., 50c. 
Calycanthus, 


‘CHROMO, 


VENEERS, 
HARDWOOD BOARDS, 


Large and choice assortment of 
FRENCH BLACK WALNUT, AMBOINE, THTYA, 
HUNGARIAN ASH; 
Together with a complete stock of 


DOMESTIC FINE-FIGURED VENEERS, BOARDS, 
AND PLANK. 


gw” Send for catalogue and price-list. 
GEO. W. BEAD & CO., N. ¥., 
170 & 172 Centre Street. 
Factory, 186 to 200 Lewis St., between 5th and 6th Sta. 


FOR 
U SHEATHING, A 
] PLASTERING, 
1, _ ROOFING, p 
DEAFENING, 
D CARPET LINING. 


| Samples and circulars sent free, by 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CoO., 
N Chicago; or, 
*" B. E. HALE & CO., 
22 & 24 Frankfort St., N. Y., 
G Sole Ag’ts for Eastern States. 


Boker’s Bitters! Boker’s Bitters! 
Nobody should be without a bottle of 


“BOKER'S BITTERS,” 


Since an ~~ oe of more than 45 years has proved 
them to be BY FAR the BEST 
EFFICACIOUS Stomach ~~ as well 
as a very agreeable and pleasant cordial. Beware of 
Counter feits, and buy only of respectadle houses. 

L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
P.O. Box 1088. 66 Liberty St., New York. 


E 


7 

=) — = 
Sia 
ADE ROLLERS. o 

. Broome = 
So Bro i= 
Broadway, NW. City. m2 


DON’T BUY 


~ ntil yon have seen our new bed and om printing- 
ress, styled The Youmg America, warranted 
fhe be baal cheap p ae reas in the world for the am- 
ateur —s the printer. Address, for circu- 
lar, PRESS CO. 53 Murray St., N. Y., 
and 8 Province St., Boston. 


bi 


RAN “A Borg aver or Moss Roszs.” One of 
P G the prettiest, “Try and most elegant 
Chromos issued by L. Prang & Co. is 
given FREE GRaTis to every 8 subscriber to the “‘STAR- 
SPANGLED BANNER.” It is a large 8-page pay a 
contains more reading than Levers, and * 
Sor every bedy.” Exposes Swindlers and Humbugs. 
Established 1860. Circulation 30,000 every issue. Only 
75 cta. for a ge year. Satisfaction ranteed or 
money refund Dare you send for Address 
STAR SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 


American Branch of House, 
91 JOHN ST., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


_HENRY OWEN, Sole > Agent. 
EVERLASTING.—A mammoth collec- 
tion of the best comic stories, jokes, witticisms, 
burlesques, funny poetry, &c., with nearly 200 humor- 
ous pictures, Only 15 cts. of booksellers or b Ae 
JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., 


HE COAL AND IRON RECORD, for 

all interested in Coal and Iron, valnable market re- 

rts, and general information. All Newsdealers have 
t. WESTERN & CO., Publishers, New York. 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curions, 
amusing. 25c. Sassorted packages, $1. 
Sent postpaid by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


RSEL 


full particulars FREE. S. M. Srexcer, Brattle 


Rifles, Pistols, & Metallic Cartridges. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 


Send for Circulars. 19 Wiaidem Lane, N.Y, 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only lamps in 
use which can neither break, leak, nor 
explode. Are ornameptal.and cheap. 
Adapted to all household uses; aso, to 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS MAKE $10 A DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 


Manufactured by 
WALLACE & SONS, 
s@ Chambers St., New York. 


SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


‘the WILSON 
MACHINE The best inthe World. 
For Sale re. AGENTS W ANTEDiIn anoe- 
capiee Territory. For Illu trated Circu d 
ILSON SEWING Cleveland, 0.; &t. 
Leuls, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; 7 Broadway, N. 


HAWKES’ PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN writes ten 
bourse. Holder fitsany pen. By mail, 50c.,$1 00; Rub- 
ber, $1 50, $3 00, and ©. Peus repaired, 50c. 

. HAWKES, 66 Nasean St., N. Y. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIU “I, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEKR PIAN 0-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durability. Descriptive Pamphiets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F'G CO., New Haven, Conn. 

RTIFICIAL LIMBS.—A. A. MARES, 
575 Broadway, N. Y¥. Citys, Inventor 
and U. S. Gov't Manfr of Finst Premicm 
Artificial Limba, with Rubber Hands and 
Feet. Send for Illustrated Pamphiet, free 


AGENTS WANTED. The only complete life of 


JAMES FISK. . 


Containing a full ace aout of all his schemes, enterprises and 


as-assination. Biog es of Vanderbilt, Drew and other 
R.R. and Fi-ancial magnates. of the 
AMMANY RING. Brilliant qos pictures in the LIGHTS 
and SHADOWS of New-York Life, JOSIE * ANSFIELD 
the siren. Lifeof EDWARD 8S. STO Uustrat- 
ed octavo of over 50) pages. Send $1.00 for oud and securé 
Circulars free, ION PU LISHING 
phia, C C incinnati, 


AGENTS ? $20 a DAY 


Selling our Patent Button-Hole Cutter, with silver 
case; cents; will last a lifetime; cuts 20 Correct 
Button-Holes a minute , any size. Patent Fountain 


Pen and XX Youemite Gold Pensa. at oe 
Circulars id, for 2 centa 
CO., 404 rary St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


$732 IN 31 DAYS 


Made by one Agent, selling Sn.ver’s Broom. 
000 in use. ommended by Horace 
Am. Agriculturist. One county for each ent. 


Cc. A. CLEGG & CO., 20 Cortlandt St., New York. 


AS SEND FOR CATALOGUE of 
ae BOOKS published, and get a $6 Steel 
ree for your trouble. INTERN 
LIS Gc CO., 93 and 95 Liberty St., N 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For pecan, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 331 Pear! St., New York. 


GENTS Wanted,.—<Azgents make more money at 
work for us at anything else. Particulars 
G. Stiusos & Co., Fine Art Pudiishers, Portland, Maine. 


MONEY 
ro 


1 by every 
elphia, Pa. 


GENTS WANTED to sell articles need 
one. Address PLUMB & CO., Phila 
furnished. 


25 A MONTH! Horwe and Carria; 
$4 Expenses paid. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Hanrrer’s Macaztxr, One Year...... 00 
Harrer’s Weextr, One Year...... 
Bazan, One Year...... 400 


Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 60; or any two for $7 00 
An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Werx or 

Bazaz will be supplied gratis for ever: Club of 

Sruscripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
MacGaztne 24 cents a year, for the Weex ty or Bazas 
20 cents a year, payable yeurly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions rom 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta 

The Volumes of the Magaztne commence wit the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Suab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is epecified, it will be understood that the 
subaecriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitied, it will be 
understodd that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harerr & Brotnens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shgpid the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be rénewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Treas For Apvertisine tn Harrer’s Perrontcats. 
wr's Maqazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Weekl.— Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Pace, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 0 per om, Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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AL) STEEL PENS. 
~ Piano wold alt New Haven, Conn. 
direct to famuilles at Factory 
4, | 
* 
RV & timekeeper, aed alee saperer | 
BS 


